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WITCHCRAFT AND a fre, 
ent 


Tue history of the human mind, even during an age of enlig 
and knowledge, is fraught with so many prejudices, superstitions, follies 
and crimes, that we revolt from its perusal even while we are fascinated and 
charmed by its absorbing interest. In every epoch of time we behold the 
frailty of the good, the madness of the wise, the self inflicted humiliation of 
the great, the defilement of the pure and the triumph of the designing. We 
witness the prostration beneath ideal terrors of the loftiest and least earthly 
intellects ; the abandonment and induration of the gentlest natures ; the in- 
fatuation of unreasoning credulity and the overwhelming despotism of the 
hypocrite. Wanderers as we are, along the narrow isthmus of time, scarce 
conscious of the present and interdicted all knowledge of the future, it is im- 
possible, perhaps, to restrain those fervent impulses of the spirit which from 
omens, prodigies, visions and prestiges seek revelations of the deeds to be. 
But it is an awful thought that punishment should await a sinless supersti- 
tion and the red right arm of vengeance crush the enthusiastic aspirant to 
immortal communion. How far good or evil beings, mingling their invisible 
essence with our subtle imaginings, may influence our minds for bliss or 
bale, we never can know while we continue in the vestibule of probation ; 
but nothing to us, in this free land and liberal age, is so impious and unnatural 
as the persecution and punishment of opinion. ‘The Deity has imparted 
to all the capacity of self-preservation, reason and judgment; all, therefore, 
may enjoy and indulge their thoughts of earth and time and futurity, for 
which every individual is immediately responsible to his Creator. No one, 
at the terrible audit, must answer for the errors of another; assuredly, then, 
no earthly tribunal should be entrusted with the power to investigate and 
adjudge a mere matter of opinion, especially on a subject so visionary and 
far removed from all human comprehension as the influences and agencies of 
spirits, benign or malignant, in the affairs of men. 

But while the kingdoms of the whole earth groaned in moral and mental 
bondage, in darkness and ignorance, beneath the unquestioned exercise of the 
divine right of doing wrong, far otherwise thought our fathers. The assas* 
sination of David Rizzio, strange as it may seem, was probably the remote 
cause of all the witchcraft atrocities which have stained the English name, 
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2 Witchcraft and Demonology. 


The terror of Mary was communicated to her unborn child; and that child, 
James, never looked on mortal thing without fear. His royal prerogative 
surpassed, in his estimation, all national right, and his imperial sanctity was 
in perpetual peril from diabolical designs. ‘The sceptred pedant wrote a folio 
exposition of conjurations, necromancies, apparitions and devilries, and his 
liege people wondered at his wisdom. He commanded his parliament to 
interdict and extirpate all witches, wizzards and palmisters from the realm, 
and his ermined senators obeyed. Hence, the besotted folly of a drivel- 
ling coward let loose the worst of fiends, ecclesiastical bigotry and personal 
malevolence, throughout his dominion. The English of that day were 
actually frenzied with loyalty ; what the king wrote was an oracle; what he 
commanded, law; what he sanctioned, holiness. Woe, then, to the im- 
poverished and deformed—woe to the decrepid and friendless! Intolerance 
and superstition went forth to betray, imprison, pillage, and exterminate ; ex- 
to tion and violence ravined through the realm, and private revenge glutted its 
demoniac hate under the guise of religion. Premonitions and portents, 
auguries, prodigies, apocalypses and apocryphas deluged the dismayed and 
shuddering souls of men; and every heath and hamlet was peopled with 
witches, whom it was the bounden duty of the righteous to burn for the love 
of God. The countless sects, that arose during the succeeding reign, adopted 
at once the wild and enthusiastic opinions abroad, and corroborated the in- 
human decree of a tyrant and his minions by arraying every misinterpreted 
passage of holy writ, which ever so remotely alluded to witchcraft, against 
the miserable victims of fraud and imposture. Fanaticism consecrated every 
crime ; the heavens and the earth were thronged with demons, who, under 
every possible disguise, were manceuvering to acquire possession of men’s 
souls; and it was deemed damnable heresy to arraign the truth of ought the 
reverend tyrants of the time proclaimed. Matthew Hopkins, the Jefferies 
of the church, went forth to plunder and slay—and, such was the infatuation 
of the age, crowds of admiring people followed the infernal witchfinder and 
applauded every new murder which deepened the hell to which the assassin 
was devoted. Even the purest and noblest spirits of the age were infected 
by the plague. Astrologers, enchanters, Canidias, Saganas, Lemures and 
incarnate fiends abounded, and the very air was poisoned by the breath of 
Gehenna. Satan and his innumerable host had deserted Hades and the un- 
blest earth was doomed, until its final perdition, to be the theatre of diaboli- 
cal persecution. ‘There was neither sanctuary nor palladium in all the 
world to any save the powerful and unholy monsters, who, for the accom- 
plishment of their own purposes, directed the terrible engine of human fear 
and credulity. 

As an illustration of the spirit of the age, we quote the opinion of the en- 
lightened, eloquent and in many things, even sceptical Sir ‘Thomas Brown. 
‘IT could believe that spirits use with man the act of carnality. I conceive 
they may assume, steal, or contrive a body wherein there may be passion 
enough to satisfy more active veneries.——I hold that the devil doth really 
possess some men: the spirit of melancholy, others; the spirit of delusion, 
others. I believe that those apparitions and ghosts of departed persons are 
not the wandering souls of men, but the unquiet walks of devils, prompting 
and suggesting us unto mischief, blood and villany, instilling and stealing 
into our hearts, that the blessed spirits are not at rest in their graves, but 
wander solicitous of the affairs of the world.’ If aman like Dr Brown 
would write thus, can we marvel at the excess of superstition and fanaticism 
in ordinary men? 

On the other hand, Selden, the learned and witty author of the History 
of Tithes, whom Grotius justly calls “the glory of England,” thus, with a 
spirit beyond his age, denounces diabolical impostures: ‘‘ casting out devils 
is mere juggling: they never cast out any but what they first cast in; they 
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do it where, for reverence, no man shall dare to examine it; they do it ina 
mortice-hole, not in the marketplace.’ 

The facetious Dr Fuller, author of the Worthies of England, though his 
acute and active mind was subject to some of the evil influences of his day, 
though he believed ‘it is dangerous to gather flowers on the banks of the 
pit of hell,” and that “they who play with the devil’s rattles will be brought 
by degrees to wield his sword”—yet, with an ingenuousness but little cha- 
racteristic of his age, thus utters his honest thoughts. Mr Upham should 
not have omitted an argument so eminently descriptive of the dreadful judi- 
cial infatuation of New England. ‘‘ Many are unjustly accused for witches: 
sometimes out of ignorance of natural and misapplying of supernatural causes; 
sometimes out of their neighbours’ mere malice, and the suspicion is in- 
creased if the party be notoriously illfavoured; whereas deformity alone is 
no more argument to make her a witch than handsomeness had been evi- 
dence to prove her a harlot; sometimes out of their own careless confession ; 
being brought before a magistrate, they acknowledge themselves to be witches, 
being themselves rather bewitched with fear or deluded with fancy. But 
the self-accusing of some is as little to be credited as the self-praising of 
others if alone wiihout other evidence.”” The great Lord Bacon was a be- 
liever in diabolical agencies; Dr More and Cudworth branded all doubters 
of the power of witchcraft, Atheists; Dr Hoffman, perhaps, the greatest of 
modern physicians, says ‘that the devil can raise storms, produce insects, 
and act upon the animal spirits and imaginations, and, in fine, he is an excel- 
lent optician and natural philosopher, on account of his long experience.”” The 
great Kepler was a zealot in astrology; Melancthon was a dreamer and caster 
of nativities; Luther threw his inkstand at the devil’s shadow; and Tycho 
Brahe kept an idiot to reveal futurity. 

In that fanatical and gloomy age, inquisition was made into men’s pri- 
vate judgments as well as into their declarations and practice. Toleration 
was preached against as ‘a sin in rulers which would bring down the judg- 
ments of heaven upon the land.”’ The sainted Baxter exulted over and ridi- 
culed the last agonies of the venerable Lewis, a pious and exemplary minis- 
ter of the English church whose hoary head he was instrumental in bring- 
ing, with anguish and ignominy, to the gibbet and the pyre; and this almost 
worshipped presbyter declared—‘ my judgments I have always freely made 
known: I abhor unlimited liberty or toleration of all.”” Edwards adds his 
great authority in the language of a staunch and most orthodox polemic. 

‘¢ Toleration will make the kingdom a chaos, a Babel, another Amsterdam, a So- 
dom, an Egypt, a Babylon. Toleration is the grand work of the devil, his master- 
piece and chief engine to uphold his tottering kingdom; it is the most compendious, 
ready, sure way to destroy all religion, lay all waste and bring in all evil. It is a most 
transcendent, catholic and fundamental evil. As original sin is the fundamental sin, 
having the seed and spawn of all sins in it, so toleration hath all sins in it and all evil.” 


In addition to these, many more equally unequivocal asseverations might 
be adduced in confirmation of the belief that the love of political and eccle- 
siastical power was the incentive to all the persecutions for witchcraft and 
sorcery, and that the object to be accomplished was complete dominion over 
the mind of man. ‘The name of the merciful Deity was blasphemously in- 
voked to attest the horrible deeds which were perpetrated for the further- 
ance of a religion of peace and love; and mankind, infuriated by fear, were 
summoned to inflict the ordeal on the superannuated wizzard, while the truly 
possessed of devils directed their vindictive ingenuity. No past innocence 
or virtue availed against the perjuries, spectral evidence and wellacted ago- 
nies of the accusers ; revenge was insatiable and the infallibility of the clergy 
might be questioned on the release of a victim. Can we wonder, then, that, 
with admirable knowledge of human nature, Ford should have made his 
Witch of Edmonton exclaim ; 
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If every poor old woman 
Be trod on thus by slaves, reviled, kicked, beaten, 
As I am daily, she to be revenged 
Had need turn witch. 


Still vexed, still tortured! Tam shunn’d 

And hated like a sickness: made a scorn 

To all degrees and sexes. I have heard old beldams 
Talk of familiars in the shape of mice, 

But by what means they came acquainted with them 
I amignorant. Would some power, good or bad, 
Instruct me which way I might be revenged 

Upon this cheat, I’d go out of myself, 

Abjure all goodness, be at hate with prayer, 

And study curses. —’Tis all one 

To be a witch or to be counted one. 


Within one hundred and fifty years, more than thirty thousand people 
perished in christian Europe, by all imaginable modes of shameful death, to 
nourish with their blood the detestable priestly doctrine of witchcraft; and 
the expatriated pilgrims had scarcely found a Zoar in the American wilder- 
ness, ere they began to discern the cloven tracks of Azazel over the Shedim 
and Zejim of the West. Not satisfied with the persecution, excommunica- 
tion, and banishment of all who were not vassal disciples of their extreme 
doctrines—the Quakers, Anabaptists, Antinomians, Familists, Sublapsari- 
ans and Supralapsarians who abounded—they began, erelong, to detect the 
actual devil himself among them. Cotton Mather, the pre-eminently valiant 
champion, was the first to sound the alarm and challenge the archfiend ; and 
to him should we attribute the responsibility for all the sufferings, wrongs 
and murders that succeeded. A little mischievous girl, precociously cun- 
ning and adroit, inspired this credulous pedant and bigoted puritan with the 
belief that, in baffling her pranks and submitting to her frolics, he was buf- 
feting the very Satan in person. Proud, therefore, of his St Januarius, or 
rather St Anthony exploit, he was driven by his exorbitant vanity to excite, 
in the susceptible communities around him, the terrible madness of a witch- 
craft creed; and in this he was aided by his conscious brethren, who, 
troubled by ‘molestations from the invisible world’? and believing that the 
devil was wroth at their “ remarkable affronts’’ of his majesty, ‘‘ humbly re- 
commend to the government, the speedy and vigorous prosecutions of such 
as have rendered themselves obnoxious, according to the directions given 
in the laws of God and the wholesome statutes of the English nation, 
for the detection of witcheraft.’’ ‘The result of this conduct was soon ap- 
parent. 

Towards the close of the year 1691, two girls of the family of the Rev 
Mr Parris of Salem, imitating the stratagems of the maiden who had frisked 
so long about poor Mather (if indeed, as we suspect, she had not acted her 
part under his immediate tuition) began to distort their bodies——cry out 
that they were bitten, pinched, torn, scalded, flayed, and heaven knows 
what else, and accused, (when required by their instructor Parris to desig- 
nate their torturer) a poor Indian woman called Tituba as the author of their 
sufferings. These girls were excellent actresses, and did honor to the his- 
trionic genius of their teacher. ‘They were dumb, deaf, blind, black, red or 
blue, as it suited their pleasure ; they sweated, chilled, laughed, yelled, gal- 
loped as if on horseback, swam like fish, twisted their limbs as if suffering 
the lash or bastinado (which, in sooth, as a sovereign panacea, should have 
been bestowed with right good will), choked, foamed and executed all the 
trickeries, and sleights of legerdemain with consummate skill. Parris, de- 
lighted at their proficiency, called a physician, who, baffled by this nonde- 
script disease of fanaticism, pronounced them bewitched lest he.should be 
called an empiric; and all the garrulous neighbours of the minister were im- 
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mediately summoned to behold the favour the Prince of Darkness had con- 
ferred on Parris by the manifestation of his especial malice. 

Then, while the villagers marvelled and talked nonsense, a ministerial con- 
vocation occurred, who sanctioned this abominable imposture by recommend- 
ing Parris to ‘‘ wait upon the providence of God and to be meek in prayer 
for the discovery of what yet was secret’? and by examining Tituba, the 
slave of the minister. She, however, denied she was a witch. Then they 
proclaimed days of fast and humiliation to be ‘‘ observed throughout the co- 
lony, to seek the Lord that he would rebuke Satan and be a light unto his 
people in this day of darkness,” instead of acting like rational creatures and 
true Christians in the immediate trial of Parris for perjury and fraud. “Ina 
short time after,”’says Mather, ‘‘ other persons, who were of age to be wit- 
nesses, were molested by Satan, and in their fits cryed out upon Tituba,” 
and the poor ignorant Indian was committed to prison. The barriers were 
broken now and the avalanche descended; Parris had effected his purpose, 
the whole countryside was astonished and dismayed—and he was accounted 
exceedingly holy because the archdemon was his foe. Now the work 
went on gloriously, the game was adroitly played. Let us hear'the confes- 
sion of Mather. ‘Soon after, these afflicted persons complained of other 
persons afflicting of them in their fits and the number of the afflicted and 
the accused began to increase. And the success of Tituba’s confession en- 
couraged those in authority to examine others that were suspected; and the 
event was that more confessed themselves guilty of the crimes they were 
suspected for. And thus was the matter driven on.”” Yet men, otherwise 
of excellent sense and judgment, saw not that this was the palpable impos- 
ture of priestcraft, but resigned their souls to the tuition, guidance and do- 
minion of these atrocious mountebanks, who were cautious not to inform 
their dupes by what menaces and tortures, confessions had been wrung from 
the unhappy prisoners. ‘The most irrational and contemptible verbiage was 
circulated as a detected pact with the devil, and we wonder, during the peru- 
sal of these vaunted betrayals, at the vast quantity of words and things 
which can be made to signify nothing. But let us hear Mather again. 
‘‘ Experience showed,” says he, ‘thatthe more there were apprehended, 
the more were still afflicted by satan; the number of confessors increasing, 
did but increase the number of the accused; and the executing of some, 
made way for the apprehending of others ; for still the afflicted complained 
of being tormented by new objects as the former were removed.” We 
should not be surprised at this, for Parris, doubtless, had certain distrusters 
of his holiness among the sober people of Salem; the girls, too, had their 
own enmities to gratify ; and their disciples in jugglery, after the example 
of their pastor, indulged, to the extreme, the vindictive grudge they bore 
against individuals likely to expose their imposition. No one was safe. 
The tribunals were thronged—the prisons filled, consternation was on every 
face and every voice, that dared, in secret, to utter the thoughts of the heart, 
was mute before the world. 


“It was,” says Alonzo Lewis, the poet, in his History of Lynn—a work of elo- 
quence, research, and power, an American work too little known—*“ It was an awful 
time for New England. Superstition was abroad in her darkest habiliments, scourg- 
ing the land with the judgment of God. No one but trembled before the breath of 
the invisible destroyer, for no one was safe. It seemed as if a legion of the spirits of 
darkness had been set free from their prisonhouse, with power to infect the judg- 
ment of the rulers, and to sport, in their wanton malice, with the happiness and lives. 
of the people. The stories of necromancy in the darkest ages of the world—the 
tales of eastern genii—the imaginary delineations of the poet, and the romancer— 
wild, and vague and horrible as they may seem—fall far short of the terrible realities 
which were performed in the open daylight of New England. The pestilent blast 
that passes over a land, and causes its victims, as they inhale it, to fall, silently, one 
by one, and without warning—seems but a shadow of the desolation which passed 
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through the principal towns in Essex, The mother, at midnight, pressed her uncon- 
scious children to her trembling bosom—and the next day she was standing before a 
court of awful men, with her life suspended on the breath of imagination, or barred 
within the walls of a prison, and guarded by an armed man, as if she were a thing to 
be feared, or swinging in the gentle breeze between earth and sky—modest, gentle, 
and defenceless woman—with thousands of faces gazing at her, with commingled ex- 
pressions of pity and imprecation. 

“The father, too, returned from his work at eve, to his peaceful household—and 
in the morning he was lying extended on a rough plank, with a heavy weight press- 
ing on his breast, till his tongue had started from his mouth, and his soul had gone up 
to Him who gave it—and all this that he might be made to confess an imaginary 
crime.” 


‘‘ The confessors generally,” says Mather, the instigator of all these hor- 
rors, ‘fell off from their confession, some saying they remembered nothing 
of what they had said, others said that they had belied themselves and 
others;”? more than a hundred respectable persons were adjudged to die ; 
** nineteen were executed and all denied the crime to the death.” Many, 
through hardships and perils innumerable, sought refuge in Rhode Island 
and New York, robbed of their possessions, bereaved of their friends, and 
hunted to the death as the bondslaves of Beelzebub. The Rev. Mr Bur- 
roughs, a man of learning, liberality and spotless morals, was sacrificed to 
the vengeance of Parris, because a portion of the Salem congregation had 
preferred religion to hypocrisy. Giles Corey, a venerable old man, was 
pressed to death before an unpitying multitude; and when Mrs Easty, with 
seven equally unspotted companions, was executed through the ceaseless 
machinations of Parris and his associate Noyes, the latter, be it remem- 
bered, an applauded minister, exclaimed with fiendish exultation, ‘“‘ What 
a sad thing it is to see eight firebrands of hell hanging there!’? Such 
were the beings our forefathers reverenced and obeyed; such the hypocriti- 
cal tyrants and murderers, whose example is commemorated as our guide 
in virtue! ‘To exhibit, however, at a single view, the objects and agencies 
developed by this terrible delusion, we present the deliberate and sustained 
opinions of Mr Upham, a clergyman like Parris and Noyes, but having no 
more resemblance to those ecclesiastical monsters than Raphael bears to 
Abaddon, or heaven to hell. 


Shocking as is the view it presents of the extent to which human nature can be 
carried in depravity, I am constrained to declare, as the result of as thorough a scru- 
tiny as I could institute, my belief that this dreadful transaction was introduced and 
driven on by wicked perjury and dreadful malice. 

The old Indian woman, who, by declaring herself guilty of the charge of witch- 
craft, first gave credit and power to the accusers, always asserted that she was whip- 
ped by Mr Parris until she consented to make a confession. 

There is much reason to fear that to a great extent it was the effect of deliberate 
design. The peculiar theology of that period presented inducements to ambitious 
and enthusiastic individuals among the prominent members of the clergy, to bring 
about a state of things in which their spiritual power would be felt and displayed to 
a greater extent than before. 

The intimate connexion of Dr Mather and other prominent ministers with the 
witchcraft delusion, brought a reproach upon the clergy from which they have never 
yet recovered. 

In baleful combination with principles, good in themselves, thus urging the pas- 
sions into wild operation, there were all the wicked and violent affections to which 
humanity is liable. Theological bitterness, personal animosities, local controversies, 
private feuds, long cherished grudges, and professional jealousies rushed forward, 
and raised their discordant voices, to swell the horrible din; credulity rose with its 
monstrous and ever expanding form, on the ruins of truth, reason and the senses; 
malignity and cruelty rode triumphant through the storm, by whose fury every mild 
and gentle sentiment had been shipwrecked; and revenge, smiling in the midst of the 
tempest, welcomed its desolating wrath as it dashed the mangled object of its hate 
along the shore. 

These sanguinary and horrible transactions were promoted and sanctioned by the- 
ological hatred and rancor, 
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Our fathers accounted for the extraordinary descent and incursions,of the evil one 
among them, at the time to which we have referred, on the ground that it was a des- 
perate effort to prevent them from bringing civilization and christianity within his 
favourite retreat, and their souls were fired with the glorious thought, that by carry- 
ing on the war with vigour against him and his confederates, the witches, they would 
become chosen and honoured instruments in the hand of God for breaking down and 
abolishing the last stronghold on the earth of the kingdom of darkness, 

Cotton Mather declares that, to his apprehension, the disclosures of the wonderful 
operations of the devil upon and through his subjects, that were made in the course 
of the witchcraft prosecutions, had shed a marvellous light upon the scriptures! 
What a perversion of the sacred writings, to employ them for the purpose of sanc- 
tioning the extravagant and delirious reveries of the human imagination! What a 
miserable delusion, to suppose that the word of God could receive illumination from 
the most absurd and horrible superstitions that ever brooded in darkness over the 
mind of man! 

You will look in vain upon the earthquake, the volcano, or the hurricane, for those 
elements of the awful and terrible, that are manifested in a community of men whose 
passions have trampled upon their principles, whose imaginations have overthrown 
the government of reason, and who are swept along by the torrent until all order and 
security are swallowed up and lost. 

There can be no doubt that in’several cases, the confessing persons sincerely be- 
lieved themselves guilty. To explain this, we must look into the secret chambers of 
the human soul; we must read the history of the imagination, and consider its power 
over the belief. We must transport ourselves to the dungeon, and think of its dark 
and awful walls, its galling confinement, its clanking chains, its scanty fare, and all 
its dismal and painful circumstances. We must reflect upon their influence over a 
terrified and agitated, an injured and broken spirit. We must think of the situa- 
tion of the poor prisoner, cut off from hope, hearing from all quarters, and at all 
times, morning, noon and night, that there is no doubt of his guilt, surrounded and 
overwhelmed by accusations and evidence, gradually, but insensibly mingling and 
confounding the visions and vagaries of his troubled dreams with the reveries of his 
waking hours, until his reason becomes obscured, his recollections are thrown into 
derangement, his mind loses the power of distinguishing between what is perpetually 
told him by others and what belongs to the suggestions of his own memory; his imagi- 
nation at last gains complete ascendancy over his other faculties, and he believes and 
declares himself guilty of crimes, of which he is as innocent as the child unborn, 

Every idle rumor, everything that the gossip of the credulous or the fertile memo- 
ries of the malignant could produce, that had an unfavourable bearing upon the pri- 
soner, however foreign it might be from the indictment, was allowed to be brought 
in evidence before the jury. A child between five and six years of age was arrested 
and put into prison. Children were encouraged to become witnesses. against their 
parents, and parents against their children, 


‘¢ Wardwell,”’ one of the arraigned, says governor Hutchinson, ‘ alsocon- 
fessed, but he recanted and suffered. His own wife as well as his daugh- 
ter accused him and saved themselves.’? Human life was worthless ; the 
unholy ambition of fanaticism sundered every earthly bond, desecrated every 
sacred obligation, arrayed sons against fathers and daughters against mothers 
in deadly hostility, and sacrificed at the gory shrine of unhallowed revenge 
the holiest inspirations of God. Loyola was not more profligate in princi- 
ple, nor Torquemada more ingenious in torment, nor the fiercest inquisitor 
of the fiercest bigotry more relentless in vengeance than Mather, Parris, 
Noyes and.their coadjutors. It is a crime against the unoffending dead to 
palliate their atrocities. Their names should stand to all posterity abhorred 
and blasted. Their guilt was conscious and inexpiable ; and their punish- 
ment should be deathless. But of all the colonists, Calvert, Lord Balti- 
more, Roger Williams, and William Penn alone proved themselves the 
true disciples of the gentlest and mildest Christ of God. Even the now 
liberal and generous Virginians, says the philosophic Jefferson, ‘‘pos- 
sessed as they became of the power of making, administering, and execut- 
ing the laws, showed equal intolerance in this country with their Presbyte- 
rian brethren who had emigrated to the northern government. ‘The poor 
Quakers were flying from persecution in England. They cast their eyes 
on these new countries, as asylums of civil and religious freedom—but 
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they found them free only for the reigning sect. The Virginia assembly 
made it penal in parents to refuse to have their children baptized; made it 
penal for any master of a vessel to bring a Quaker into the state—ordered 
those already there to be imprisoned till they should abjure the country ; 
provided a milder punishment for their first and second return—but DEATH 
for the third.” 

The calumniated Quakers of Pennsylvania and the banished Baptists of 
Rhode Island alone understood and illustrated the sublimest and _ holiest 
principle of all religion, universal toleration. While New England groaned 
under the madness and guilt of diablerie, spectral visitations and the most 
sanguinary persecutions of clerical ambition, William Penn, the calm, dig- 
nified, philosophic Christian, who loved his God too much to hate the crea- 
tures whom he had made to differ, saw the beautiful metropolis of his pro- 
vince rise, like an enchanted city, on the banks of the Arasapha. He de- 
tected, at a glance, the veritable abracadabra and talisman against demoniac 
possession and the nefandous pranks of the hellborn; unlimited liberty, 
namely, to worship a beloved Deity as every individual desired. While 
the fiend of horrible war waved his gory banner on every hill and over 
every stream of the Pilgrim Colonies, and peril, famine, devastation and 
death darkened and dismayed the north, Roger Williams walked alone 
and defenceless through the woods that concealed the ambushed Wampa- 
noag, and William Penn held honest council or leaped and danced with the 
Lenni Lenape, on the green bluffs of Coaquannock. They enacted no 
laws against supernatural conspiracies, nor feared the subtlest wiles of 
the tempter. Humane in feeling, tolerant in principle, deeming affection 
better than terror, and rational argument a happier result of the Christian 
faith than vindictive persecution, they passed the lengthened years of their 
pilgrimage uninfected by heresies, uncorrupted by traffic, and undaunted by 
devils. ‘Their reward on earth was peace, prosperity and love through all 
their borders, and the grateful veneration of an enlightened posterity ; what, 
long ere this, it has been in the heaven, into which none but the humble, 
benevolent and pure can enter, the God, whom they adored by their deeds, 
alone can know. Had the persecuted and proscribed progenitors of New 
England refrained from religious malevolence and political injustice ; had they 
vouchsafed to all dissenters from their austere doctrines and Mosaic laws the 
same toleration they importunately demanded for themselves, and extended 
to the dauntless Red Men around them the freedom, if not fellowship, they 
required from the English hierarchy ; the chivalric Episcopalian, the peace- 
ful and industrious Quaker, and the innumerable sectaries, denounced by the 
demonologists of the age, would have united their example and labours for 
the public good—the nations of the wilderness would have refrained from 
hostilities—not a gibbering ghost or bickering wizzard, or infatuated devil 
would have appeared in all the land, and Mather, Parris and Noyes, with 
all their astute and machiavellian adjutors, might have departed from this 
world without meriting the profound execrations to which their memories 
must be now devoted. : 

But, alas! they sinned even amidst the illuminations of knowledge and 
against the ordinances of their God; and they suffered the ordeal of una- 
vailing remorse and Indian revenge, through many a dark and dreaded year. 
Let the memory of their infatuation, madness and guilt be ever fresh in 
the hearts of their liberal and enlightened descendants, that they and their 
sons, through all time, may shun the pious frauds and consecrated ini- 
quities which converted New England into a Golgotha and Hinnom of mi- 
sery and despair. 
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"Aywvou, doko, Diroripscs, voros, 
"Aravra caus’ emibera rn Quoéss xaxa.—Menander. 





A snort time after my admission to practice, but long before that practice 
commenced, when I had much more leisure of every kind than business of 
any kind, I concluded to spend a few days with my relatives at Mansfield 
in New Jersey. I accordingly set off upon my journey, and had proceeded 
a few miles below Camden, absorbed in my own meditations, with nothing 
either to attract or interest me, when, suddenly, the shady, solitary and ap- 
parently deserted scenes, through which I was passing, opened upon a large 
field, where I saw assembled from five hundred to a thousand people, who 
broke in upon the stillness of the rural scene by occasional fits of loud laugh- 
ter, and other boisterous demonstrations of mirth and amusement. It mat- 
tered but little to me, so that I arrived before nightfall at the place of my 
destination, how the intermediate time should be occupied, and, influenced 
by youthful curiosity and the novelty of this circumstance, I proceeded, at 
once, towards what appeared to be the main point of attraction, where I 
beheld all the athletes of the country for miles around engaged in their va- 
rious sports. It seemed that there had been a horserace in the neighbour- 
hood, which, having terminated, as usual, by elating most of the winners, 
and depressing the losers, was succeeded by all sorts of wagers and games, 
by which the spoils of former success might be enhanced, or the mortifica- 
tion of former disappointments or losses repaired or diminished. Some 
were wrestling, others jumping, others running, and others pitching quoits. 
But the greater portion of the crowd were surrounding, in the most intense 
anxiety, about a dozen men of the largest and most muscular frame, appa- 
rently Jerseymen, all of whom seemed to be engaged, in what is called 
throwing the bar, an athletic sport too well known to require any explana- 
tion. ‘This, upon drawing near, I perceived to be no children’s play—the 
bar, I should suppose, weighed from twenty to thirty pounds, at least— 
scarcely a competitor among them was less than six feet high, and most of 
them strongly knit, and fitted, at all points, for their herculean task. ‘There 
was one among them, however, ‘in form and bearing proudly eminent,” 
the decided favourite of the ring, who, with but little apparent exertion, 
though with vast skill, easily bore off the prize, and was proclaimed victor 
by leud and repeated acclamations. It was readily perceived that the con- 
queror was a Jerseyman from the unreserved delight expressed by almost 
al] around him, and from the general huzza for New Jersey, that made the 
welkin ring. I confess I have always belonged to the weakest party, and 
though half a Jerseyman myself, I felt mortified that the victors should 
glory so immoderately in their success. ‘The favourite and successful com- 
petitor was hoisted upon their shoulders, and paraded through the field, and 
wagers, to any amount within the limited means of the bettors, were offered 
upon him against any one that could be produced ; but so decided had been 
his superiority, that no one could be, for some time found, willing or hardy 
enough to incur the disgrace of what was considered an assured defeat. At 
length, a rough, greasy looking individual, apparently a butcher, made his 
way in among them, actuated, probably, more by mortification than desire 
of gain, and inquired whether they would bet against any man on the 





* We are obliged to the author of “ The Diary of a Lawyer,” a work now preparing 
for publication, for this excellent story. It will indicate the philosophic spirit which 
has guided the legal gentleman in the developement and delineation of the various 
events, tragic and comic, with which, in the fulfilment of his professional duties, he has 
mingled. 
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ground? ‘*Yes! yes!’ was the unanimous answer, and every man’s hand 
sympathetically and eagerly drew from his pocket the voucher for his sin- 
cerity. The butcher and some few of his friends, obviously from the 
sister state of Pennsylvania, covered the bets, and nothing remained but 
to produce their champion. ‘This was soon done, as he had no doubt been 
previously selected. Passing to the skirts of the crowd, while all eyes 
anxiously pursued them, they brought forward a young man, who appeared 
to have been an unconcerned spectator of the struggle, but who, neverthe- 
less, instantly acquiesced in the proposition made to him. From his looks 
he might have been about twenty years of age, tall and magnificently pro- 
portioned, and with short, thick, black curly hair, and features altogether 
Roman. He advanced with a step neither ‘rash nor diffident,” and took 
his stand beside his powerful antagonist. It was so arranged that they were 
alternately to throw the bar thrice, and it fell to the lot of the stranger to 
commence. As I have already said, or intimated, the general outline of his 
figure indicated great strength, and the fine proportions of his limbs were 
perceptible to the slightest glance, notwithstanding he was but indifferently 
if not coarsely clad. Upon rolling up his sleeve, preparatory to his effort, 
he displayed an arm which struck all present with mute amazement. It 
was a perfect model of strength and symmetry. No artist, in his warmest 
fancy, ever chisselled or delineated such an arm as that. He seized the 
immense bar, and comparatively without effort, whirled it a single time 
around his head, and threw it further than most men could carry it, but still 
not beyond the mark which gave victory to his competitor in the previous 
struggle. It now became the turn of the Jerseyman to throw. He threw 
and far excelled himself. The air was rent with the applause of his friends. 
Bets were doubled and redoubled upon him, yet still the stranger smiled, 
as though utterly indifferent to the result. Even his adherents, as though 
they knew their man, although evidently anxious, betrayed no symptoms 
of dismay. ‘They threw again, and again the Jerseyman was successful. 
The last and decisive trial of strength and skill now arrived. The smile 
of the stranger gave place to an expression of the most determined resolu- 
tion; the recklessness of his air was gone, and “every petty artery in his 
body swelled with a giant’s strength.” He grasped the bar as if all past 
were sport, and passing it, with the quickness of lightning, around his head, 
hurled it many, many feet beyond the furthest mark. His antagonist stood 
appalled ; in a moment the whole aspect of things was altered. Merriment 
and grief changed sides. The Jerseyman, however, accustomed to triumph, 
still made his last effort, and a prodigious effort it was; but the charm was 
destroyed, for he was of that number with whom effort depends as much 
upon success, as success upon effort: he threw—he threw despairingly— 
and he lost. 

Gratified, I scarcely know why, by the result, I resumed my little jour- 
ney, musing upon the past events, and comparing these village heroes, in 
their limited sphere of action, with those thunderbolts of war, who, not 
more influenced by ambition, though acting upon a wider field, wield the 
power of mightiest monarchies and subjugate the world. 

Ten years rolled on—with what various incidents and changes, it is 
partly the design of these hasty pages to show—when, one morning, in the 
latter part of the autumn of 182-, after I had become sufficiently known to 
induce some persons, at least, to suppose my professional services might be 
desirable—when, I say, two persons were ushered into my study, and in 
the one of them I almost immediately recognized, though I had never seen 
him since, the victor of the bar. He was not materially altered, except 
that his person was somewhat fuller and broader; he had the same air of 
composure, and the same pleasant smile that he was wont to have ; and yet 
the business upon which he came was dark and terrible. He revealed it 
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all—but in manner, as if he had not the least concern in it, and without 
alleging his innocence, still with all the dauntlessness of virtue. He had 
been charged, together with the individual who accompanied him, with 
passing counterfeit notes of the bank of the United States, and bail of five 
thousand dollars had been exacted and given for his standing his trial at the 
approaching term of the Circuit Court, for this heinous and hazardous 
offence. 

The day of trial came. He was arraigned, and as he uttered the words 
not guilty, my eye fell upon him for a moment, and I observed the same 
fixed, firm and resolved expression of countenance that years before he had 
displayed when summoning, as it were, his whole body and soul for the last 
physical effort which I have already described. he Jury was empannelled ; 
his trial, and it was an awful one, proceeded, and still he remained the same. 
Day after day, during which the protracted investigation continued, had no 
effect upon him. He told me, it is true, he would rather they had sent a 
bullet through his heart, but he said this with the same placidity and in the 
same tone and composure that would characterize most men in expressing their 
preference of one dish to the exclusion of another at a festive or social repast. 
To say, therefore, that I attached but little importance to his declaration, is 
to say what will readily be conceived. 

An entire week was occupied by the evidence and the discussion of his 
case, during all of which he never lived up to it, but was the same wonder- 
ful and unchanged being. It avails nothing to say what labour and what 
exertion were bestowed upon his defence, it is his history, not mine that I 
am writing. The current of the evidence was unquestionably against him, 
and even the law, that was relied upon mainly in his behalf, was considered 
by the distinguished Judges, before whom he was tried, as incapable of af- 
fording him any relief—in a word he was convicted. Several of the jury, 
in pronouncing the awful verdict of guilty, sunk into their seats, overcome 
by their sympathies. ‘They were husbands and fathers, and he, as it ap- 
peared, though never breathed by himself, had a wife and five helpless 
children. I ventured to look at him once more, and I saw him again as I 
had last seen him—unmoved, and immoveable. ‘* What a piece of work 
is man !”” 

The marshal approached to take him into custody and convey him to the 
prison; and I then advanced to take my leave of him, and to inquire 
whether there was any further service I could render him. He said he 
desired to see his wife. It was the first time that tender and endearing 
name had escaped his lips. Application was accordingly made to the mar- 
shal to grant him the indulgence, and to accompany him to his dwelling, 
but whether it was from fear of his escape, or to avoid the painfulness of 
the scene, certain it is, the officer mildly but firmly refused. ‘* Never mind,” 
said I to his prisoner, who evinced a momentary air of peevishness upon 
the refusal, “‘ never mind, it would be but a sad parting and can answer no 
possible purpose, but to sharpen your mutual afflictions. We will endeav- 
our to obtain a new trial, and you can then, it is hoped, meet in more fa- 
vorable circumstances.”’ ‘ But,’’ said he, “if I don’t see her it will kill 
her.’’ And his voice seemed a little broken as he spoke, yet his face was 
calm and gave not the slightest denotement of the horrible tempest that 
must have been raging in his tortured and heaving breast. ‘* Well,” said he, 
‘“‘ very well—I have no more to say—but I would rather they would put a 
bullet through me ;” and again his sinews swelled, but the same determined 
smile rested upon his brow, like a sunbeam gilding a terrific and approach- 
ing storm. I left him; having traced him through all the vicissitudes of 
grief and calamity, I left him still the same. 

On the ensuing morning, for there is something attractive in this firmness 
of soul, I visited him at his prison. He received me with his accustomed 
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manner, without any complaint, any murmuring. Te took from his pocket 
some papers, upon which he desired me to bring a suit, and to account to 
his wife for the proceeds. ‘I hope I shall be able to account to you,”’ I re- 
plied, actuated by a disposition to encourage and sustain him. ‘* Very 
well,”’ said he, ** account to me,’’ and handed me the documents. I begged 
him to be composed and I would see him again in the course of the morn- 
ing. ‘An’t I composed 2” he replied smilingly ; ‘*do you see any want of 
composure in me?’ I said nothing, but shook his hand and withdrew. In 
one hour he was a dead man! 

Upon going into Court, immediately after leaving the gaol, for the pur- 
pose of moving for a new trial, I met a friend of his, who had faithfully 
watched the course of the trial and who, with horror in his face, told me 
that B. had, to use his own language, ripped himself open with a knife 
directly after I had left him. Supposing that this was an either an error, or 
that perhaps B. had inflicted some partial injury upon his person, under the 
idea of exciting the commiseration of the Court in his behalf, I bestowed 
no great attention upon it, until shortly afterwards 1 heard it repeated from 
other quarters, accompanied by details, which rendered it a subject of much 
more serious consideration. Accompanied by the gentleman who assisted 
me in his defence, I again betook myself to the prison—inquired the fate of 
the prisoner from the keeper—and found—he was no more ! 

After I had left him, as has been described, he descended into the yard 
which is attached to the gaol, when he borrowed what is generally called a 
clasp-knife from some one of the many felons there confined, and instantly 
turning around an angle of the building to avoid observation, he plunged it 
into his body just below the breast bone, cutting himself in the direction of 
two sides of a triangle, and when first discovered, he had inserted knife, 
hand and all into the gaping wound, exclaiming at the same time, ‘I can- 
not reach my heart!’’ Before the person who saw him could give the alarm, 
he drew out his intestines and deliberately cut them off, then throwing them 
in one direction and the bloody knife in another, he walked firmly towards 
the steps by which he had descended, and at the foot of which he fell. 
He was borne to the apartment of the doctor, all assistance was in vain, he 
uttered not a groan to guess at, but declaring his innocence and requesting 
that his remains might be left to the disposition of his friends—expired. 

For the last of these details, I am, of course, indebted to those who were 
present and witnesses of this mournful scene ; what is still to be told, is 
related from my personal knowledge. Upon expressing an inclination to 
see the body, the keeper led the way for me and my companion to the 
chamber of death. Upon entering, a truly frightful spectacle was exhibited. 
We passed through a long range of gloomy apartments lined on each side 
with felons, and malefactors of every possible description, embodying the 
idea of hell and the fallen angels. All was silent and black and fearful as 
night—not a syllable was uttered, not a smile to be seen—every human being 
seemed awestruck and confounded. Upon entering the chamber, as I have 
said, by the dim light which was afforded from the heavily barred and grated 
windows, I saw the body stretched upon a coarse pallet, or mattrass in the 
centre of the room, nearly surrounded by a host of criminals, equipped in 
their prison garb. ‘They fell back to allow us to advance ; their eyes were 
all fixed, they stood like so many shocking statues—not a tear was shed nor 
breath drawn. They looked as if the sources of their grief were exhausted 
with those of virtue. ‘Their eyes glared while they rested on the remains 
of the deceased. One of them, then approaching the covering of the corpse 
with a motionless and solemn step, withdrew it from the body—and we saw 
all that remained of one of the most powerful and extraordinary men that 
lived in the tide of time ; a man who might have stood by Cesar ! 

I shall never forget the effect of that moment; it was a scene that was 
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fitted for the pencil of Angelo. The body was entirely exposed ; the arms 
folded across the ample breast; the frame and limbs huge, but of the most 
exact symmetry, and the face exhibiting the same fixed smile, which had 
been displayed in life, and which particularly became the marble features of 
death. ‘The partial rays of light admitted into the room, centred all upon 
him; and there was so much beauty—so much serenity—so great a contrast 
between him and all about him, that, instead of inspiring horror, it overcame 
me with admiration. 'They may talk as they will of their Socrates and 
their Catos, who, in the decline of life, antedated their doom, in all human 
probability, but a few months—men in whom the vital principle was nearly 
extinct—and whose feelings were enfeebled and obtunded. Here was a man 
with all the vigour and energy of youth about him, with no fame, no im- 
mortality to spur him on—who never dreamt of commemoration on the 
historic page—and who knew nothing of the precepts of philosophy ; and 
yet who, nevertheless, showed that the love of glory is not a more powerful 
incentive to human courage than a sense or fear of shame. 

Thus ends the cause of poor B I omitted, however, to mention 
that the crime of passing counterfeit notes, with which he was charged, 
was alleged to have been committed at a horserace in Delaware County, and 
that a portion of his defence connected in his allegation that the money was 
received by him as stakes, and put down without knowledge of its spurious 
character. At a horserace! It was there, I first beheld this unfortunate 
man. It was there, in all human probability, his career of vice commenced 
—and it was there, alas! itterminated. Such is the frailty of mankind, that 
our very accomplishments are frequently our lures to destruction. ‘To excel 
in anything becomes a subject of admiration—and, intoxicated with applause, 
we pass step by step into the flowery ambush, nor dream of our danger 
until, like the covert serpent, it uncoils itself to sting our joys to death. 
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Bot I hope that the blood of these martyrs to their country’s liberty will 
one day be avenged. ‘The barbarous means, invented by jealous despotism 
to uphold itself on the throne in spite of the people, only augment the 
proselytes of the new doctrines of reform. Indeed, tyrants have now ex- 
hausted every kind of cruelty and persecution. Instruction and the know- 
ledge, especially, of the rights of man, are, every day, making rapid 
strides. ‘The fervent abhorrence, which is the consequence of these horri- 
ble measures, as well as the number of secret associations, increases mo- 
mently ; and it needs not a prophet to foresee that a sovereign cannot reign 
over a people whose interests and opinions he continually opposes, and on 
whom his power directly depends. I attest, and that with good reason, that 
if the principle of jnonintervention had been regarded with respect to Italy, 
as it was at first mendaciously proclaimed and afterwards utterly forgotten 
by the French ministry, in less than a month, Italy would have had sufli- 
cient strength and boldness to acquire its complete independence. I often 
burn with indignation when I hear some individual say, that the epoch of 
the political revival of Italy is yet far distant, or perhaps impossible with 
the present state of things; that the people are not yet sufficiently civilized 
to appreciate the blessing of liberal institutions ; that we are not sufficiently 
disinterested or moral, to make those sacrifices that are indispensably neces- 
sary for the establishment of liberty. ‘To all these groundless opinions, I 
shall answer with facts, and shall demonstrate how ignorant of the present 
state of Italy is the man who deduces such ungenerous conclusions. 


* Continued from page 325, Vol. I. 
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manner, without any complaint, any murmuring. THe took from his pocket 
some papers, upon which he desired me to bring a suit, and to account to 
his wife for the proceeds. ‘*1 hope I shall be able to account to you,” I re- 
plied, actuated by a disposition to encourage and sustain him. ‘ Very 
well,” said he, ** account to me,” and handed me the documents. I begged 
him to be composed and I would see him again in the course of the morn- 
ing. ‘An’t I composed 2” he replied smilingly ; ‘*do you see any want of 
composure in me?’ I said nothing, but shook his hand and withdrew. In 
one hour he was a dead man! 

Upon going into Court, immediately after leaving the gaol, for the pur- 
pose of moving for a new trial, I met a friend of his, who had faithfully 
watched the course of the trial and who, with horror in his face, told me 
that B. had, to use his own language, ripped himself open with a knife 
directly after I had left him. Supposing that this was an either an error, or 
that perhaps B. had inflicted some partial injury upon his person, under the 
idea of exciting the commiseration of the Court in his behalf, I bestowed 
no great attention upon it, until shortly afterwards 1 heard it repeated from 
other quarters, accompanied by details, which rendered it a subject of much 
more serious consideration. Accompanied by the gentleman who assisted 
me in his defence, I again betook myself to the prison—inquired the fate of 
the prisoner from the keeper—and found—he was no more ! 

After I had left him, as has been described, he descended into the yard 
which is attached to the gaol, when he borrowed what is generally called a 
clasp-knife from some one of the many felons there confined, and instantly 
turning around an angle of the building to avoid observation, he plunged it 
into his body just below the breast bone, cutting himself in the direction of 
two sides of a triangle, and when first discovered, he had inserted knife, 
hand and all into the gaping wound, exclaiming at the same time, ‘I can- 
not reach my heart!’’ Before the person who saw him could give the alarm, 
he drew out his intestines and deliberately cut them off, then throwing them 
in one direction and the bloody knife in another, he walked firmly towards 
the steps by which he had descended, and at the foot of which he fell. 
He was borne to the apartment of the doctor, all assistance was in vain, he 
uttered not a groan to guess at, but declaring his innocence and requesting 
that his remains might be left to the disposition of his friends—expired. 

For the last of these details, I am, of course, indebted to those who were 
present and witnesses of this mournful scene ; what is still to be told, is 
related from my personal knowledge. Upon expressing an inclination to 
see the body, the keeper led the way for me and my companion to the 
chamber of death. Upon entering, a truly frightful spectacle was exhibited. 
We passed through a long range of gloomy apartments lined on each side 
with felons, and malefactors of every possible description, embodying the 
idea of hell and the fallen angels. All was silent and black and fearful as 
night—not a syllable was uttered, not a smile to be seen—every human being 
seemed awestruck and confounded. Upon entering the chamber, as I have 
said, by the dim light which was afforded from the heavily barred and grated 
windows, I saw the body stretched upon a coarse pallet, or mattrass in the 
centre of the room, nearly surrounded by a host of criminals, equipped in 
their prison garb. They fell back to allow us to advance ; their eyes were 
all fixed, they stood like so many shocking statues—not a tear was shed nor 
breath drawn. They looked as if the sources of their grief were exhausted 
with those of virtue. ‘Their eyes glared while they rested on the remains 
of the deceased. One of them, then approaching the covering of the corpse 
with a motionless and solemn step, withdrew it from the body—and we saw 
all that remained of one of the most powerful and extraordinary men that 
lived in the tide of time ; a man who might have stood by Czsar ! 

I shall never forget the effect of that moment; it was a scene that was 
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fitted for the pencil of Angelo. ‘The body was entirely exposed ; the arms 
folded across the ample breast; the frame and limbs huge, but of the most 
exact symmetry, and the face exhibiting the same fixed smile, which had 
been displayed in life, and which particularly became the marble features of 
death. ‘The partial rays of light admitted into the room, centred all upon 
him ; and there was so much beauty—so much serenity—so great a contrast 
between him and all about him, that, instead of inspiring horror, it overcame 
me with admiration. They may talk as they will of their Socrates and 
their Catos, who, in the decline of life, antedated their doom, in all human 
probability, but a few months—men in whom the vital principle was nearly 
extinct—and whose feelings were enfeebled and obtunded. Here was a man 
with all the vigour and energy of youth about him, with no fame, no im- 
mortality to spur him on—who never dreamt of commemoration on the 
historic page—and who knew nothing of the precepts of philosophy ; and 
yet who, nevertheless, showed that the love of glory is not a more powerful 
incentive to human courage than a sense or fear of shame. 

Thus ends the cause of poor B I omitted, however, to mention 
that the crime of passing counterfeit notes, with which he was charged, 
was alleged to have been committed at a horserace in Delaware County, and 
that a portion of his defence connected in his allegation that the money was 
received by him as stakes, and put down without knowledge of its spurious 
character. At a horserace! It was there, I first beheld this unfortunate 
man. It was there, in all human probability, his career of vice commenced 
—and it was there, alas! itterminated. Such is the frailty of mankind, that 
our very accomplishments are frequently our lures to destruction. ‘To excel 
in anything becomes a subject of admiration—and, intoxicated with applause, 
we pass step by step into the flowery ambush, nor dream of our danger 
until, like the covert serpent, it uncoils itself to sting our joys to death. 
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Bot I hope that the blood of these martyrs to their country’s liberty will 
one day be avenged. The barbarous means, invented by jealous despotism 
to uphold itself on the throne in spite of the people, only augment the 
proselytes of the new doctrines of reform. Indeed, tyrants have now ex- 
hausted every kind of cruelty and persecution. Instruction and the know- 
ledge, especially, of the rights of man, are, every day, making rapid 
strides. ‘The fervent abhorrence, which is the consequence of these horri- 
ble measures, as well as the number of secret associations, increases mo- 
mently ; and it needs not a prophet to foresee that a sovereign cannot reign 
over a people whose interests and opinions he continually opposes, and on 
whom his power directly depends. I attest, and that with good reason, that 
if the principle of {nonintervention had been regarded with respect to Italy, 
as it was at first mendaciously proclaimed and afterwards utterly forgotten 
by the French ministry, in less than a month, Italy would have had sufli- 
cient strength and boldness to acquire its complete independence. I often 
burn with indignation when I hear some individual say, that the epoch of 
the political revival of Italy is yet far distant, or perhaps impossible with 
the present state of things; that the people are not yet sufficiently civilized 
to appreciate the blessing of liberal institutions ; that we are not sufficiently 
disinterested or moral, to make those sacrifices that are indispensably neces- 
sary for the establishment of liberty. ‘To all these groundless opinions, I 
shall answer with facts, and shall demonstrate how ignorant of the present 
state of Italy is the man who deduces such ungenerous conclusions. 


* Continued from page 325, Vol. I. 
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Let us take a retrospective view of Italy; and first of all, who were the 
writers, while the whole of Europe profoundly slept under the chains of 
despotism, that began to spread among the people the first ideas of liberty 
and of civil right? Were they not Italians? What did not Dante, Petraca, 
Boccacio, and afterwards Machiavelli, say to disclose to the people all the 
intrigues, stratagems and rottenness of tyrannical policy, and to awaken them 
from the opprobrious state of misery, degradation and torpidity into which 
they had fallen? What did not Filangieri and Alfieri write and act for the 
enlightenment of their countrymen? Alfieri was the first who dared in 
Europe to sing, in a series of beautiful odes, the rising independence of the 
American republics, and the virtues of Washington. 

It is only necessary to acquaint ourselves with the history of Italy, to dis- 
cover among this people that ardent love of liberty, never forgotten or unla- 
mented, which is almost innate with the Italian temperament. I refer my 
readers, for further information on this topic, to Sismondi’s History of the 
Italian Republics. 

Without searching the pages of past history, which afford constantly 
events which support my assertion, and show how much Italy has always 
presented a state capable of nourishing the seeds of liberty; I shall simply 
observe what has happened from the French revolution to the present time. 
No other nation in Europe showed so much zeal and sympathy for repub- 
lican ideas, notwithstanding the horror which rendered them odious, as the 
oppressed Italians. How many proselytes and martyrs did not Italy present 
at the first glimpse of European liberty! Many were the patriot Italians 
who gave countless proofs of heroism worthy of ancient Rome. We were 
deluded by the ambition of a conqueror, and soon returned, dissatisfied and 
infuriated slaves, under tyrants whose animosity, during this time, had in- 
creased tenfold. 

The sad experience of the past rendered us more suspicious and watch- 
ful, and the absolute power, more directly concentrated in their hands, para- 
lyzed every new effort to rend asunder our riveted chains. Nevertheless, 
eight years afterwards, when the Cortez were established in Spain, the 
whole of Italy, from Messina to Milan, rose én mass, and without the inter- 
vention of Austria, we should have been more than sufficient at home to 
conquer and crush down our pitiful tyrants. 

The people, having in reality all the power in their hands, and being suf- 
ficiently enlightened to know it, the moment cannot be distant when they 
will oppose its might against the sovereign. An absolute prince cannot 
reign over an enlightened people, among whom no law of primogeniture 
exists, without a constitution which binds him to the nation whom he 
governs. Facts will demonstrate to what an extent of oppression the impu- 
dence and despotism of the governments of Italy dare advance, and how 
great is the dissatisfaction of the subjected people. 

Lombardy is worn and wearied by the oppressive yoke of the house of 
Austria; Piedmont feels yet the bleeding wounds of the attempted revolu- 
tion of 1821. The pontificial states are reduced to the extreme of suffer- 
ing by the insatiable avarice of the priests, who paralyze public industry 
and like vampyres, glut their ravenous maws on the body politic; and by the 
shameless extravagance and bad management of every department of the ad- 
ministration, and peculiarly through abuses of enormous magnitude among the 
civil magistracy. ‘The kingdom of Naples pays an exorbitant interest for the 
immense debt contracted to maintain, during six years, sixty thousand Aus- 
trians, at the expense of an already oppressed and impoverished population. 
The Duke of Modena holds in his iron grasp the monopoly of everything 
which is transacted in his pitiful dominions, and his name alone says more 
than I could express with respect to his mode of governing his Italian sub- 

jects. I shall not here mention the minor states of Italy, in which reign, 
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everywhere, enormous atrocities and tyrannical vexations. This was the 
state of Italy when the last French Revolution occurred. 

Being in its various governments in this desperate state, when the news 
of the Revolution of France and the fall of Charles X. arrived, the Ita- 
lians could no longer restrain the impulses of their indignant patriotism. 
They established committees which were in constant correspondence with 
Paris. Intelligence of it was despatched to every part of Italy, and already 
secret assembles were held to combine the proper and surest mode of ob- 
taining the liberty of our country. In a few days, the ramifications of this 
vast plot were concentrated and completed. We looked only for the most 
favourable place and time. ‘The conspiracy, which had been plotting in 
Rome, being divulged by some unforseen circumstance, the Bolognese rose 
at once en mass; and almost the whole of the Papal states following their 
example, the dukedom of Modena and Parma, as if by enchantment, re- 
volted from their tyrants. 

Piedmont was on the eve of another open revolt, when we were dissuad- 
ed by the Parisian Committee from discovering ourselves uselessly, to be 
merely sacrificed by the false promises of the French ministry, who, con- 
trary to their avowed guarantee of nonintervention, ultimately permitted the 
Austrians to enter Italy and to arrange our national affairs. In this man- 
ner, the late revolution was again miserably stifled, nor without the ruin of 
an infinite number of the Italian patriots. ‘The Pope, having promised to give 
a constitution in harmony with the wants and ideas of the times, and to in- 
troduce, in all the offices, which before were entirely in the hands of the 
priesthood, laymen who had suffered all the penalties of exclusion and disa- 
bility, the Austrians retreated at a short distance from Rome. But his Ho- 
liness did not keep his word, since it would have been deemed a weak act 
to keep faith with a subjugated people when the sovereign can violate it 
with impunity. The Bolognese and the people of Romagna demanded what 
had been pledged on oath to them; the Pope, infallible and immaculate as 
he was, denied their entreaties, as he had found himself supported by hire- 
ling soldiery able to repress this new revolt. Among these representatives 
of Christ on earth were wise and reputed men, who proposed to turn out 
of the prisons all the criminals, under the express condition that they should 
slaughter every liberal family in the land, and pillage their property, and then 
proclaim that this had been produced by the liberals themselves. 

The Bolognese owed their salvation to the philanthropy of the Austrian 
General, who, struck with horror at such an infernal ecclesiastical plot, sent 
them two thousand muskets to form a national guard for their defence, and 
communicated to the liberals the whole design of the Vatican. At this news, 
the frenzy became extreme. Though they feigned to depend upon the au- 
thority of the Pope, they refused to pay every kind of tax, and voices were 
not wanting to question the sanctity of the assassins of the Seven Hills. 

The Papal government, weakened by the enormous expenses it was 
obliged to incur in order to put down the revolution in one part of the state, 
was forced to increase the number of the malcontents by spoliations in those 
parts which had not yet revolted. Every moment, a revolution was ex- 
pected even in the bosom of Rome itself, where there were only three hun- 
dred soldiers, and even of these a great part were liberals. His Holiness 
could no longer show himself out of the Vatican, and when he dared to ap- 
pear, he summoned a strong escort in which he did not much confide. 

He caused all the walls of the Vatican to be repaired, at the very mo- 
ment when an extensive conspiracy, concerted with the committee of Bo- 
logna, was on the eve of explosion. And, while we were expecting the 
decision of the French government with reference to the act of intervention 
which was feared from the Austrians, the government suspected a conspi- 
racy and many individuals were arrested; in which number I was included. 
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I was immured in the castle St Angiolo, as one of the victims to be immo- 
lated to papal fury. The Austrians reentered Italy, and new and cruel ca- 
lamities were added to the already manifold horrible injuries inflicted by 
these Goths.—Many were incarcerated, many sentenced as galleyslaves, 
many were exiled, some emigrated, and, in a word, the miserable descend- 
ants of the Romans remained in the hands of their oppressors. Notwith- 
standing all this, the general dissatisfaction augments every day, and there 
is a state of incompatibility between that which is and that which is indis- 
pensably necessary and ought to be, which shall yet guide the degraded, 
manacled and unhappy to the vindication of their innate and unalienable 
rights, and the fruition, we hope, of that liberty, knowledge, and happiness 
which the Americans alone, of all the people of the earth, knew how to 
acquire, perpetuate and enjoy. 





THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 


BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 





O’eR the blue verge of summer's glorious 
vault, 

In godlike beauty, rolled the tropic sun, 

Wrapt in his gorgeous splendours, like the 


hope, 

The last wild hope that leaves us desolate, 

Most radiant at the hour when dusky Night 

Waves her dim pinions, and, with clouded 
smiles, 

Looks o’er the darkening earth and deep 
blue heaven ; 

And, ’neath the shadow of an ancient palm, 

Towering in majesty, its ample boughs, 

Green in the dew, far branching round his 
tent 

On Mamre’s plain, in Hebron’s pleasant 
Land, 

The Father of the Faithful sat alone. 

Flowers of all hues blush’d beauty while 
they breath’d 

Their odours o’er the scene of peace and 
love ; 

The rose, the enamour’d heart’s fair history, 

The bulbul’s worship since the Lesbian 
maid 

Transfused her burning soul into its folds ; 

The violet, tender as a maiden’s fame, 

Whose bloom grows deeper at the kiss of 
air; 

The rich geranium, whose colours burn 

Amid the incense of its threaded leaves ; 

The purple lotus floating on the stream, 

That seems to catch its radiance as it flows, 

E’en as the prophet breathes the breath of 
heaven ; 

And each delicious thing that buds and 
blooms 

In the fair Orient—the realm of light. 

Beneath the palmy shades, their noontide 
bowers, 

The flocks and herds leapt up and snuff’d 
the air, 

And feasted on the verdure wet with dew, 

Drinking the freshness of the evening 
breeze ; 


And plants, and flowering shrubs, and 
crispy grass 

Lifted their drooping fibres and shrunk 
leaves 

In silent worship unto heaven ; and birds, 

The happiest minstrels of eternal love, 

Sung vesper hymns, while the tall cedars 
threw 

Their solemn shadows o'er the boundless 
fields, 

And eve’s soft tinted clouds hung in the sky 

In that fantastic form and wild array 

Lovers adore and poets paint ; and airs, 

Born in the fairy realms of ether, swayed 

Their filmy folds, and pictur’d magic domes, 

Fair temples pinnacled, and palaces, 

Sweet groves and gardens, and the seashore 
cliffs, 

Which changed, each moment, like a sum- 
mer dream, 

Raised by the spell of necromantic power. 


At his tent-door, amid the shadowy scene, 

Reposed the Father of the Faithful now ; 

And there he led the quiet life of love, 

Whose annals are good deeds and hallowed 
thoughts, 

And purified affections—love to man, 

And gratitude to God ; thence he upraised 

Heartfelt orisons, every morn and eve, 

To Him, the Supreme Good, whose works 
and ways, 

Howe’er mysterious, are forever just ; 

Rendering continual homage, that His laws, 

In peril’s hour, when many evils came 

From men and things, had shielded him and 
kept 

The light of beauty burning in his heart ; 

Had been to him a glory and a crown, 

Earth never could confer nor rend away. 


Thus, as he worshipped in the sanctitude 

Of a fofgiving heart, Three Forms, like 
men, 

Save that their seraph brows wore majesty 
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That shamed the common sons of earth, 
appeared 

Unsummoned guests—unheralded by ought 
Familiar with earth's usage ; for no sound 
Of footstep rustled in the grove—no shade 
Glimmered amid the twilight to reveal 
Approaching visitants ; and these thatnow 
Came, strong avengers, to Gomorrah’s 


bowers 

And Admah’s halls, in outward semblance 
seem’d 

But wayworn palmers, destined to the 
shrine 


Of sanctity; yet sacred was the name 

Of stranger in the East, and household 
bread 

Sealed the true bond of heartfelt brother- 
hood. 

So the great Father of the Faithful rose 

To do them reverence as his pilgrim guests, 

And to their seeming and intent purveyed 

His hospitalities ; then on their way 

Held consort for a time, and treasured well 

Angelic counsel humanly bestowed. 


While thus they communed on their path, 
amid 

The shadows of the oriental night ; 

Quick as the barque leaps o’er the cataract, 

Or gossamer is borne on tempest winds, 

E£’en in a moment’s unperceived elapse, 

The Glory of the Triad turned his eye 

Full on the gleaming Cities of the Plain, 

And his broad brow glowed like a fiery 
cloud, 

As, trumpet-like, his awful voice arose, 

Denouncing judgment—“ They must per- 
ish!” Far 

Through lower and mid and upper air, and 
thence 

Through all the starry spheres, and upward 
still 

From heaven to heaven arose the dread de- 
cree— 

All angels, from the cherub full of love 

And gentleness, to the archangel throned 

On thunders, crying in the voice of death, 

Awfully echoed— They must perish !”— 
Then 

The rash of mighty winds went by ; wild 
sounds 

Mysterious murmured in the startled sky ; 

The quick earth quivered, and the hillgirt 
sea, 

Through its dark mass of troubled waters, 
heaved, 

Moaning to its unfathomable abyss ; 

And every sable forest and bare cliff 

Gave forth strange accents—and the world 
was full 

Of fearful omens. Silent mid the Three 

The awestruck Father stood, while through 
the skies 

Flew the dread mandate, and the earth, 
aghast 

With terror, to its deep foundation shrunk. 

Silent he stood ; how awful was the pause ! 

Thrice o’er the fated cities, dark as night, 

A giant vision passed; thrice o’er them 

flashed 
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A fiery sword and sceptre broke in twain ; 

Thrice rung a warning cry, that rose 
unheard, 

Though conscious earth did quake ; then all 
was still— 

Still as the realms of Hela, still as fear, 

Whose pulse doth sound like midnight’s 
deep-voiced knell. 

Wildered and crushed by 
despair, 

The Shepherd Prince on earth’s cold bosom 
fell, 

And a wild vision of the woes to come, 

In broken tumult, searched his burning 
brain. 


terror and 


But faith has godlike power, and holy men 
May intercede, when terrors are abroad, 
With God as with their high and holy friend, 
E’en when his messengers are bolts of flame, 
And thunders wake the astonished universe 
To utterance of His awful destinies. 
Strength to contend and fortitude to bear 
Attend the heroic spirits of the Good ; 
Alike in desert land aud meadows green, 
Tissued with dimpling rills, that purl in 
smiles ; 
Alike in pleasure and adversity, 
The strong persuasion of avoided ill 
And shunn’d allurement fills the heart with 


oy; 
inte unsinning for the guilty pray 
Though destined wrath hath ratified their 
doom. 
Upheld by faith that falters not in wo, 
The Intercessor rose and cried aloud 
For mercy on the guilty race :—“ Slay not 
“ The scorner in his scoffing ! shall the voice 
* Of blasphemy be heard e’en in the grave ? 
“Oh! must they die in utmost guilt—de- 
barr’d 
‘‘ Forever from thy light and beauty, Lord ? 
‘¢ Beyond atonement and the reach of 
hope °” 
* Counsel, entreatment, menace they have 
heard 
“Tn vain ; their doom is fixed and cannot 
change.” 


To the blue heavens, o’ercanopied with 
stars, 

Serene in glory—oracles of years ! 

In anguish then he lifted up his soul, 

And yet once more besought. “ Wilt thou 
destroy 

‘* The sinner and the saint together, Lord ? 

“The son of Belial and thy covenant’s 
heir ?” 

“The Righteous are redeemed,” a voice 
replied. 

Again and yet again the holy man 

Implored forbearance, still, with faltering 
voice, 

Pleading in awe with the Supreme of 
Heaven, 

To stay the hour of vengeance—but in vain ! 

For not among the nations, on whose pride 

The signet of destruction had been set, 

Was left the least redemption from the 
wrath 
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Omnipotent—most awful when deferred ! 

So o’er the plain of Mamre, ’neath the glow 

Of the starr’d firmament, slowly in grief, 

Lone as the breaking billow of the main, 

The Patriarch trod his melancholy way ; 

Yet oft turned back to weep and gaze once 
more 

On the doomed cities, where destruction 
called 

Dark desolation to attend his path, 

And Ruin flapped the air with bloodred 
wings. 


On Zion’s hill (the name of other days) 

The Father of the Faithful sought repose, 
And grief fell on his heart, and dreariness 
Came o’er his spirit as he watched the storm 
That gathered round the Cities of the Plain. 


In starlight beauty lay the pleasant plains 

Of Jordan ; and on every hillock green 

Slept the white flocks, dotting the uplands 
green, 

And imaged household bliss ; the slumber- 
ing herds 

Were gathered round the wells, awaiting 
morn 

Never to dawn on them; the shepherd’s 
crook 

Leaned idly by the palm, while, mid his 
fold, 

He watched and read the stars, and, skill’d 
in lore 

By solitary commune, gave them names 

Unfolding nature ; all their potencies 

O’er birth hours and successive times he 
knew ; 

How in their march they bore our fate along, 

And mingled good and evil lot below 

With their eccentric motions ; how our life 

Revolves from pleasure to calamity 

In ceaseless alternations, as the stars 

Describe their evolutions in the skies. 

Thus to the old Chaldee heaven’s watchers 
were 

High Deities, and worship, morn and eve, 

When they came forth in the blue deep of 
heaven, 

And when they faded in the dayspring’s 
gush, 

Was rendered unto them ; and so he grew 

Resigned to their mysterious destinies, 

And they became his gods, revealing powers 

Benignant or malign. Or, by the side 

Of fellow herdsman lying, he became 

The historian of the elder days, when earth 

Was full of love, and all its motions were 

Sweet poetry ; and then he told the tales 

Of reverend eld, how sun-winged angels 
came 

In the world’s youth, and held converse 
with men, 

Ministering condolement to their grief, 

And counsel for their guidance ; how the 
earth 

Sprung into life at His immortal word, 

And forests rose from the unfathomed sea, 

Blooming in beauty ; and how, when their 
sire 

Had sinn’d, and woe was born ef his offence, 

And troubles came, and he was driven forth 


From Paradise, on diamond pinions flew 

Young Hope before him on his exile way, 

Winning him gently from his cherished 
grief, 

And lighting with her smile the rugged path, 

That through the gloom of years, led unto 
bliss. 

In such discourse on laws and legends passed 

The lingering night, and not a sound re- 
vealed 

The terrors of the awful day to come. 


The dewy glistening of the starlight groves, 

The hush of the broad leaves, the scudding 
clouds, 

Through whose dim folds full many a dia- 
mond star 

Looked beautiful—the stillness and the 
charm 

Of Night—the poet’s hour of love—when 
heaven 

Bends o’er his bosom smiling ! all the scene 

Breathed sweetness and blushed odours ; 
rivulets 

Glided along in music, faint and soft 

As the low breathing of a newborn babe, 

And the trees sighed their melancholy song 

To the night-breeze, so indistinct, the ear 

Could catch the hum of silence ; in the vale 

The flow of Jordan by its reedy banks, 

Where hive the honey-bees and herons 
build, 

Mysterious rose, and melancholy notes, 

(Such as float o’er the heart in rapture’s 
hour 

When lofty thoughts with inspiration burn,) 

Sighed o’er the hills and mingled with the 
breath 

Of flocks that slept upon the upland mead. 

It was a lovely scene—a holy time, 

A season of deep feeling, and a place 

Whose garniture was love. The senses 
sleep, 

The spirit wakes to bliss on such a night ; 

The outward forms of cold realities 

Are mellowed into beauty, and the heart 

Is lifted up into a realm of dreams 

And visionaries ; heaven’s glory fills the 
mind, 

And we become the pure abstracted things 

Imagination pictures when we rove 

By flowery brooks or on the mountain side, 

Or mid the hyrst’s deep solitudes and muse 

On the heart’s mysteries—its hopes and 
fears, 

Its trials and its final destiny. 

Life—what is human life? quick breath- 
ings sent 

From the deep pulses of a bleeding heart! 

Life ! ’tis the shadow of the dial-stone, 

The echo of the solitary bell! 

Life! ’tis the music of departed days, 

Dew upon earth and vapour in the sky, 

A beauty and a glory—and a dream ! 

On such a holy night the pleasant scenes 

Of earlier youth recur in all their bloom, 

And faded glories waken, and the heart 

Is young again ; the fountain of the soul, 

Stirr’d by the wings of angels, brings forth 
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That springs to being as in olden time 
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Heaven’s daughter from the ocean’s silvery 
foam. 

But green leaves wither in the autumn 
winds, 

And desolation in the tempest comes. 

Years blanch the head and harrow the quick 
heart, 

Furrow the smooth fair brow and crush the 
frame, 

Leave us hope’s victims with sin-broken 
hearts, 

And scattered vestiges of wasted power ; 

And we are left alone in the cold world, 

Without a friend, and to life’s lingering 
close 

Our toil must be the weary gathering-in 

Of blasted fruits and mildewed flowers (that 
youth 

Planted in gladness) and despair o’erlooks 

The harvest of our agony—alas ! 

How deep we feel without participant 

When silence slumbers on the dreamy 
heart ! 

But soon ’t will be a silence none can break. 

The shadowing of oblivion ! when the hopes, 

That light the spirit’s glorious orrery, 

(The golden Chersonesus of our dreams,) 

Wiil vanish, and the fearful night of doom 

Will come as came the tempest of despair 

O'er the proud nations of the Eden Plain. 


In meek and solemn worship Haran’s son 
Had offered up his evening sacrifice, 

The ne’er unwonted worship paid alone, 
When the angelic visitants appeared. 


From the outer gate of Sodom, reverently 

The unpersuading advocate of truth 

Among the faithless Punics of old days, 

The moral Centaurs of a peopled waste,— 

Whose nameless guilt in latter time hath 
grown 

Into the proverb of supremest shame, 

A word ineffable—arose, sole good 

Mid evil, mid the banu’d sole bless’d, and 
bowed 

Before the avenging ministers of doom, 

Onward through mocking multitudes he 
led 

The heavenly visitants, and, though reviled, 

He answered not again ; the holy light 

Of his example, like the Hyades, 

Shone in acold and cloudy sphere ; to him 

Truth was a triumph, virtue a reward, 

And evil things, the dusky hues that gave 

His glory lustre. Like Cyrene’s sage, 

He felt the troubles of humanity, 

But not like him portrayed them; he was 
meek 

And patient in his sufferance of earth’s ills, 

For mid the worst of wo he e’er beheld 

Redeeming judgment in a holier world. 

He had gone forth by Jordan’s banks to 
pray 

With heart as pure as the famed river’s 
spring, 

The fountain Paneade: and he had gazed 

On Palestine’s blue hills, and breathed the 
airs 

Of Araby the Blest, while pondering o’er 


The sin, shame, guilt, gloating and wanton 
lust 

Of all who shared the bounties of high 
heaven 

E’en with his chosen. The good man alone 

Had wandered forth to pray, and more, 
perchance, 

To lead some atheist to the tree of life. 

And so he sat in Sodom’s gate, and night 

Look’d down upon him from her starry 
throne 

With a mild sorrow, and her gentle dews 

Fell round him in the starlight, while his 
heart 

Grew calm beneath the blessed influence 

Of that sweet hour when dovelike airs inhale 

Perfume from flowers that slumber, and the 
stars 

Are full of glory, and the dark cold earth 

Looks beautiful amid the holy light. 

Wrapt in his high communion, passers-by 

Blasphemed him as they went and on him 
threw 

Reproach and scorn ; like misbelievers now, 

Unto his warnings rendering mad replies— 

“ Hoar hypocrite! thy drivelling suits thee 
well !” 

But dauntless still and reckless of his doom, 

Like the first martyr dying at his shrine, 

His voice was raised against all evil men, 

In peril’s hour his spirit slumbered not. 

Strong in his faith, temptation he o’ercame, 

Collusion scorned ; with priest and haughty 
kings, 

Like Agelnoth and Agobard, he held 

His soul triumphant, though wassailers 
drowned 

His fond implorings in loud mockeries. 

“The mercy of the Lord doth linger long, 

“His loving kindness hath been sorely 
tried,” 

Said Haran’s chosen son; and—as he 
spake— 

The dread destroyers entered Sodom’s gate. 


In ancient days ere Shiloh’s advent, God 

Held commune with his chosen, as a man 

With his familiar friend ; his angels flew, 

Invisible couriers of sightless air, 

On good or evil mission, like the bolt 

That lightens through immensity, till earth 

Drew near: then as their glorious pinions 
fann’d 

The dark, gross atmosphere of this lower 
world, 

They, on the instant, took a human shape, 

And clothed their heavenly essence in the 
garb 

Of human habitude. And these that now 

Left their bright thrones on men and evil 
things 

To pour long suffering vengeance, wore the 
forms 

And did observe the usages of men, 

Apparent sustenance and rest received, 

Indulged discourse of earthly interests, 

And held the stranger’s converse for a 
while : 

How flocks and herds did prosper, how the 
fields 
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Yielded their vintage ; how the cities thrived 

In commerce with the nations. Thence 
they spake 

Of government and laws, and moral use 

Of privilege vouchsafed ; “ Doth man fre- 
tain, 

“ Like the seashell when taken from the 
deep, 

“ A living witness of his godlike birth ? 

“ Or, like the rose-flower’s spirit, doth his 
heart 

‘ Derive its breath of praise from holy air ?” 

With downcast eyes and clouded brow 
their host 

Sighed mournful disallowance, and a tear 

Fell from the good man’s eye—it could not 
save 

The guilty wantoning in loathsome crime ! 


Amid their speech a hum of multitudes 

Far distant rose, and shouts and lozel cries, 

With fiendish imprecations, blasphemies, 

Wild howlings and loud mockeries ; and a 
rush 

Of a vast throng was heard, like autumn 
winds 

Pent long in mountain hollows, when they 
burst 

At the dead midnight forth ; and the deep 
tramp 

Of feet wex’d audible, and human forms 

Distincter grew in one tumultuous mass. 

Nearer they came and wilder rose their 


cries, 

Blent with the clash of weapons, swords 
and spears 

And instruments of carnage: confident, 

Exulting in their power, no law with them 

Availed to shield the guiltlesss, or deter 

The sinner, save the insolent caprice 

Of hot-brained revel. Onward so they came, 

Like billows breaking over ocean reefs, 

And leaguered the lone mansion, summon- 
ing, 

For deeds ineffable, the stranger guests. 

But silent stood the Arbiters of Doom, 

Though o’er their seraph brows a glory 
passed, 

Like the revealment of electric fire 

On the dark outskirts of the hurricane. 

Again wild curses rose and blasphemies, 

Again the summons pealed aloud—but yet 

The Hien ToHree mov’d not; fear to them 
unknown, 

And peril, they beheld the guilt and grief 

Of man, with marvelling and ruth; and still 

They held their awful strength unmenacing. 

On pressed the maddened tumult, and the 
gate 

Rung, shook and shivered ‘neath the mad 
assault. 

But yet their fixed gaze changed not! 
Vainly now 

The eloquent voice of Haran’s son arose, 

Vain his fond prayer, his intercession vain, 

His last despairing sacrifice to save 

The perpetration of the unhallowed deed. 

They mock’d, they spurn’d him; shouts 
and savage yells, 

Loud oaths and curses, intermingled, rose 
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Far o’er the city and the starlight skies 

Echoed the startling echo—while the hearts 

Of Lot's beloved fainted in their fear, 

And exultation bade the throng rush on, 

And seize with ruffian grasp, and bear 
away— 

—Back fell astonished the vast multitude ! 

Silence stood listening for their blasphe- 
mies ! 

Amid the throng no voice was heard, nor 
sound 

Of human life ; like pillars in the gloom 

Of Night they stood—blind, motionless and 
dumb ! 

The earth beneath them quaked, a moan- 
ing sound 

Passed o’er their spirits like the distant 
roll 

Of chariots in the battle, or the sea 

Searching the caverns of the mountain rock, 

Where the proud lion meets leviathan, 

And mammoth gores behemoth ; then they 
fell 

In the highway and side by side sunk down, 

Victims of unseen power; they rose no 
more ! 


“ Go, warn thy kindred that they tarry not, 

‘For wrath awaits, and vengeance is 
abroad ; 

“ Loose not the girdle of thy loins—break 


not 

“ The latchet of thy sandal-shoon—away ! 

‘The bow is bended and the arrow drawn, 

“ The hearts of men are branded deep with 
guilt, 

“The earth is stained with evil, and the 
voice 

“ Of stern oppression reacheth unto heaven. 

“ Go forth among the Zuzims, seek thy kin, 

* And cry woe, woe to him who tarrieth 
here! 

*¢The Chastener lifts his sword! 
Avenger comes ! 

“ Like the strong oaks of Bashan, they shall 
fall, 

“ The mighty—blasted as an autumn leaf, 

“ F’en in the strength of their dominion— 
now ! 

“The slayers are abroad—the storm of 
death 

“ Already hurtles in the troubled air. 

“ Haste! haste away !”—And forth the good 
man went. 


the 


—O Hope! creator of a fairy heaven! 

Manna of angels! rainbow of the heart, 

That, throned in heaven, doth ever rest on 
earth ! 

From our first sigh unto our latest groan, 

From the first throb until the heart is cold, 

Thou art a gladness and a mockery, 

A glory and a vision—thou sweet child 

Of the immortal spirit! In our days 

Of sorrow, with thy bland hypocrisies, 

Thou dost delude us, and we love and trust 

Thy beautiful illusions, though the soil 

Of disappointment yet is on our souls. 

Thou eldorado of the poor man’s dream ! 

Sire of repentance! child of vain desires ! 
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The bleeding heart clings to thee when all 
hope 

Is madness; o’er our thoughts thou ever 
holdst 

Eternal empire—and thou dost console 

The felon in his cell, the galley slave, 

The exile and the wanderer o’er the earth, 

And pourst the balm of transitory peace 

E’en on the heart that sighs o’er kindred 
guilt. 


Guided by thee, forth went the holy man, 

And told of gathering ruin, but his sons, 

At banquet, lapping lemans, mocked and 
scorned 

The warning of their hoary sire ; and e’er, 

Amid the blandishments of song and dance, 

The music, perfume and bewilderment 

Of heart and brain—the dreamy revelries 

Of spirits drunk with pride and shameless 
guilt, 

His daughters listened not in danger’s hour. 

Father! thy dreams ill suit the festive 
hall! 

“Thy beggar pilgrims will o’erturn the 
world ? 

“ The archangel rovers of the fair blue air 

* Would scorn the deed discourteous ; shall 
they mar 

* Our mirth to whom unceasing joy and love 

“ Are one eternal birthright ? Oh! rejoice! 

“The deluge hath been once—the bow is 
set— 

* Chaos is passed—lead on the joyous 
dance! 

“ Away! away! alas, the mad old man!” 


* Woe to gainsayers when the Lord com- 
mands !” 

It seemed the sighing of the desert wind 

Or echo of the viol—and the dance 

Moved on--the banquet and the wantoning. 


Thus to the last beseeching and the wail 

Of agonized affection made reply 

The sons of heatheness—the bitter fruit 

Of many a wakeful watching—many an 
hour 

Of toil and trouble and redeeming joy. 

They scorned the prophecy and they were 
scorned 

In its accomplishment ; a father’s voice, 

Unheeded, called aloud on righteous heaven, 

And desolation on their pride came down. 

With a sick heart the son of Haran turned 

From grandeur, guilt and madness—and 


pursued 

His lonely way with faltering steps and 
slow ; 

And oft he stopp’d and gazed and wept 
alone 


For his doomed children—left in ruin’s 
grasp— 

Then followed on his solitary path, 

Wailing and weeping as he passed away. 


Around his dwelling all was stillness now 

And silvery silence, and the good man 
paused 

In meditation on his earlier days, 


When far away, in Ur of the Chaldees, 

He felt the bliss of being, ere the woes 

Of life came o'er him—ere his bosom knew 

The canker that corrodes the heart be- 
reaved, 

The last extremity of grief, the strife 

Of earth and heaven—of fervent, long-tried 


love 

With conscious worthlessness! It was the 
hour 

When rosy Morn meets her dark sister 
Night 


On the dim confines of their wide demesnes, 
And the ‘gray shadows lengthened, while 
nor sun, 
Nor moon, nor stars held empire o’er the 
world. 
Dark fell the dream of other days upon 
The Chaldee’s heart ; a vision rose before 
His spirit—and he wept !— 
Haste! haste away !” 
Cried the Destroyers—and the upper air 
Was full of voices, crying “ haste away ! 
“ The storm of ruin sleeps till thou art past 
“The mountains of thy refuge; heaven 
doth bear 
“ The guilt of men till thou hast fled afar. 
“ Fly to the deep clefts of the rugged rocks, 
“ The mansions of the ancient hills, away !” 


‘¢ Must they be left in unredeemed despair, 

“ Doom’d to the death of demons—they 
who clung 

*¢ Unto thy bosom, Love ! whose smiles and 
tears 

* Were rainbows to our bridal blessedness? 

“ Who were to us a treasure and a joy, 

“ A trouble and a triumph o’er the ills, 

“ That ever wait our portion on the earth! 

* Must they be Jeft who laughed and leapt 
for joy 

* Amid the greenwoods and the viny fields, 

* Adoring the Supreme whom now they 
scorn? 

“Oh! must they perish in their guilt ?”--- 
“ Away !” 

A cold, stern answer to a father’s love ; 

And tears gushed from his aged eyes, and 

rief 


‘Swelled in his lonely bosom, as he turned 


On his departure—yet such tears and 
woes— 

So deep—so awful—even angels felt 

A portion of their bitterness, though none 

Flow from the sunlight fountains of their 
bliss. 


Slowly the Orient kindled in the dawn, 

And dusky vapours curled, in grotesque 
forms, 

O’er vale and upland, tinged with lurid 
light, 

That heaved in masses o’er the ancient hills, 

Darkening the brow of snowy Lebanon, 

And over Tabor, Hermon, and the plains 

Of Ezdraelon hanging like the smoke 

Of Hecla o’er Icelandic solitudes. 

Forth went the Chosen Family, in,haste, 

And the High Three, like towers of 
strength, behind 
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Majestic marched; o’er Siddim’s purple 
plain, 
(Late field of slaughter, where the haughty 
king 
Chedorlaomer battled with his foes, 
The rebel sovereigns of the tribute towns) 
They fled in terror to the hills ; and dark 
And darker grew the heavens ; fitful gleams 
Of gory gloom threw o’er the sable skies. 
Unnatural blackness; bloodred clouds 
arose, 
And all the horizon quivered as they rushed 
In giant armies to the cope of heaven. 
Like volcan vapours of a burning world, 
They gathered round and shut out light and 
Joy 
From the devoted victims of despair. 
And they, who were in after ages called 
Mothers of nations, gazed in shuddering 
fear 
Where|the‘red banner of destruction shook 
O’er Palestine’s dark mountains and the 
towers 
Of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and deep sounds, 
Echoes of earthquake shudderings, arose, 
And hollow moanings, as the world bewailed 
The ruin of its fairest though its worst. 
The birds with open beaks and fluttering 
wings, 
Rose from the fluctuating woods and fled 
Unto the pinnacles of mountains, crowned 
With forests inaccessible, or down 
Mid dells and gorges and cliff-arched 
ravines 
Took refuge, trembling—ever and anon 
Peering with terror o’er the rugged rocks, 
Then shrinking quickly back; the flocks 
and herds 
Looked up amazed as o’er the morning 
skies 
Gathered the miracle of horror’s night ; 
The green turf withered, crystal fountains 
turned 
To poison, 
dropped, 
And the dark waters quivered, while men’s 
breath 
Became an agony, and all the air 
Shuddered and panted ; and the eye grew 
wild 
Beholding things o’erturned and mixed and 
lost 
In a strange chaos. ’Twas a fearful time, 
A desolation to the trembling heart : 
And Nature groaned through all her match- 
less works 
When Guilt called down the vengeance of 
the Just. 


and the leaves in cinders 


“ Time wears apace—Almighty vengeance 
waits. 

‘¢ Flee to the caverns, to the mountains flee! 

* Look not behind, for desolation’s wings 

* Winnow the Cities of the Plain; they 


are, 
“ They shall not be ; like a forsaken bough, 
* Whose fruit doth turn to ashes, or a tower 
“ Left in deserted vineyard to become 

“ The dwelling of the owl and bat—so they 
“ Shall be a hissing anda scorn for ever ! 
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“ Their days are numbered and their guilt 
is sealed ; 

* Like chaff before the whirlwind, when the 
storm 

“ Howls o’er the hills, in all their pride and 
power, 

“ E’en in a moment they shall disappear : 

‘‘ And never more the sound of mirth—the 
song, 

‘¢ The voice of bridal or of banqueting, 

‘‘ The prayers of idol worship or the noise 

“ Of battle shall be heard in all their realms. 

“ The hour draws nigh ; the sons of evil now 

“ Are ripe for judgment ; lo! amid the skies 

“The banner of the Terrible ! away !” 

Thus urged the high Avengers and their cry 

Was ever to all questioners of fate— 

“ On ! for the judgment of the Lorp delays ! 

“ Behold the heavens grow darker and the 
clouds 

‘6 Hang in the sky like Ararat’s great ark 

‘¢ Above the drowning world—a fearful sign 

* To earth and heaven; dark stand the 
forest-trees, 

“ And leafless ; verdure hath forsaken earth, 

“ And bird and beast are gasping out their 


breath, 

“ That soon will close—and yet the Cities 
sleep ! 

“The shattered elements are leagued in 
war— 


“Terror before and wild affright ; behind, 

“Fear, feeble as the unweaned child that 
shrinks 

And shudders while the tempest sweeps 
along ! 

* Unto the mountains of thy refuge fly !” 


And on they hurried ; but the human heart 
Lingers, like Adam near lost paradise, 
Loth to forsake the objects of its love, 
Cleaves to its wedded blisses and imparts 
Its sweet affections, like the sun to heaven, 
To all it cherished in life’s earlier years. 
When days of evil come and sorrows crush 


Our quick and fine-toned feelings to the 
dust ; 

And we must wear the sackcloth of the 
heart, 


And leave beloved things and pass away 

When Danger’s eye is on them and the 
sword 

Hovers to slay—the spirit then is tried 

As in a fiery furnace ; when despair 

Asunder rends the bleeding bonds of love, 

And to the yearning even guilt is dear, 

How dreadful is the sacrifice of all 

The soul hath sanctified! Without a pang, 

A last, long lingering gaze that bids farewell 

Forever and forever, who can part 

From beings loved though lost to loveliness? 

It is a bitter trial to forsake, 

F’en for a season in this changeful world, 

The things we cherish! strange uncertain- 
ties 

Await the briefest interval—an hour 

Hath changed the destiny of half the world, 

A moment sundered hearts that met no 


more. 
But, oh! to part from dear familiar scenes 








And creatures of endearment and to know 

Death and eternity will be between 

All future meeting—’t is a cup of woe, 

That burns and burns forever in the soul, 

Till the grave closes o’er its agonies. 

Vain, from the lips of angels, is the hest, 

That bars the love of mother from her child; 

Love, which is born of woe and sanctified 

By suffering ; knows no limit, feels no want 

When fearful maladies assail; in days 

Of cold adversity shares every grief, 

And is a higher joy than earth affords 

When sunny seasons blossom! From the 
fount 

Of her devoted heart her spirit flows 

Through every vein whose life was born in 
hers,— 

And death may stifle but can never quench 

The love whose birth-hour is eternity. 

From the last hilltop that o’erlooked the 
plain, 

Whence the last glance must now be render- 
ed back, 

The last sigh breathed o'er love forever lost, 

Ere from the view she sunk for ever, turned 

The Victim Mother once again to weep 

The guilt and ruin of the loved, the lost, 

The unblest, the beautiful; her writhing 
brow 

Breathed anguish, and her wildly straining 
eyes 

Sought vainly for the dwellings of the 
doomed ! 

With outstretched arms and quivering lips, 
she stood 

In agony unuttered—unrelieved 

By sigh or tear ; and so her spirit fled ; ° 

The broken heart lay bleeding, but the life 

Vanished—and there, Death’s holiest monu- 
ment, 

She stands, o’erlooking the Dead Sea, e’en 
now 

Where herb, nor tree, nor bird, nor man 
can live, 

Where all her hopes were buried in the gulf 

Of desolating ruin ; there she stands, 

The mother dying for her children’s sake, 

The Niobe of nature! sculptured Love! 

More beautiful than Venus in her pride! 

Draw near, behold the triumph of the heart 

O’er terror and the war of earth and heaven! 


From every point of heaven the black clouds 
rolled 

In masses to the zenith, and the woods 

Crumbled to ashes, and unearthly sounds 

Moaned in the caverns of the ancient hills, 

And every rushing ‘stream was like a flood 

Of flame that burned along its blacken’d 
way. 

There was no sun in the o’erpurpled East, 

But a dark gory globe, the abode of fiends, 

That like a mighty wreck, mid fire and 
gloom, 

Tossing along the billows, but revealed 

Terrors the spirit shuddered to behold— 

For Retribution sat enthroned in Heaven. 


While thus the Chosen fled unto the hills, 
Amid the glorious oriental night, 
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The voice of songsters and the viol’s play, 

The merry music of the psaltery, 

And dulcimer and harp and tabret rose 

Through palace court, the chambers and 
sweet bowers 

Of the proud, purple Cities of the Plain ; 

And carollings of high carousal blent 

With lozel strains and battle songs and jests 

Not to be uttered in these latter days, 

And maniac shouting, with the long, loud 
laugh, 

Revealing a light heart, whose breath was 
mirth, 

That throbbed, undreading ill or pain or 
death, 

In confidence of many joyous days 

Sunny as Yemen or the paradise 

Of Islam’s dark-eyed houris ; and the cup 

Was pledged to beauty while the mazy 
dance 

Echoed the sound of sweet-toned instru- 
ments, 

And eyes voluptuous, brighter than the gems 

That glittered on the full white bosom, rolled 

Around the pillar’d halls, and, wantonly, 

Their magic glances flashed on every heart. 

Like sunbows arched along the wavy cloud, 

Born of the lightning and the rain-shower, 
Love, 

High master of the revel, threw around 

His wizard glances and the throng obeyed 

The eloquent behest ; white bosoms heaved 

Beneath transparent draperies, that gave 

Mysterious beauty to the bounding limbs, 

And the flushed brow and burning cheek 
and lip, 

The rosy wines, the mellow fruits—the glow 

Of thousand lights—the gushing waterfalls, 

Whose music stole along the outer courts, 

The bloom of nature and the flush of hope, 

The shadowed forms, the winning attitudes, 

And the wild fever of excited sense— 

All filled the brain with visions of delight 

And the heart rioted in wanton bliss. 


O holy Night! unto the sage thou art, 

And to the poet and the prophet e’er 

A time of gladness ; when, mid antique lore, 

And visionary phantasies and dreams, 

And glorious revelations, they become 

Beings of brighter worlds than this, thou art 

A season of deep counsel and high thoughts, 

Or when the hollowness and falsities 

Of earthly things oppress the lofty mind 

In day’s rude glare, thou comest with a step 

So gentle that the weary heart hath rest 

In thy soft shadows; but, to evil men 

And evil purposes, thine hours become 

The robe of guilt that gloats and feeds on 
shame. 

Oh! many a deed, darker than is thy gloom, 

Lies hidden in thy lone recesses here, 

But, over all, there looketh forth an Eye, 

To which the darkness is no covering. 


Sabea’s caravan, the worshippers 

Of Myrthra and Zohail and Mazzaloth, 

Loaded with gorgeous raiment and per- 
fumes, 

From Araby the Blest,and pearls and shells, 
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From Oman’s sea, whose shore the wild 
kings roam, 
Pictured like rainhows or the leprous heart 
Of a proud priest whose soul is sacrilege, 
Ere that dread eve of judgment, when the 
Lord 
Gathered his terrors for an utter war 
And desolation of unrighteous men, 
Had entered in Gomorrah and diffused 
Gladness through all the Cities of the Plain. 
Oh! then they dreamed on long bright 
years of wealth 
And glory and rejoicing, and their hearts 
Rebelled in haughty confidence ; their gods 
Became a jesting and a mockery ; 
Earth was elysium—for the world had 
poured 
Its treasures o’er them and their lot was 
blessed. 
Trusting their own frail pride, they scorned 
the Power, 
That spanned the heavens, forgetting He 
could wear 
Garments of vengeance and hear not the 
voice 
Of dying supplication, when He trod 
The winepress of his wrath and on them 
poured 
Dark retribution—when the cup of woe 
Was drained unto its deepest dregs—aud 
when 
He wrapt the blazing heavens around His 
brow, 
And in the majesty of glory came, 
Earth, seas, and skies dissolving at His 
frown. 
Far streamed the festive lights through 
colonnade 
And banquet hall and palace bower, and 
forms, 
In bright array were flitting there, and all 
The sons and daughters of the wise Chaldee 
Were gay as birds of Paradise ; the voice 
Of beauty chanted the lascivious song, 
And perfume floated in the music’s breath. 
But, oh, the madness of the mirth! no dream 
Portended woe to come ; no omen taught 
Mysterious prophecy ; the hoary sage, 
The tiar’d priest of the strong Emims failed 
In knowledge of his lore; the enchanter now, 
Amazed, beheld his magic science lost. 
Lone stood the temples—every idol fell, 
But none were there to mark the prodigy. 
The starry genii held their altitudes 
Indicative of no disaster now, 
And not a whisper breathed that could 
forewarn 
The terrors of the dawn ; so joyance leapt 
Tn every heart until their halls grew dim, 
And weary nature craved repose ;—then 
sunk 
The gay host into slumber ; death were not 
A deeper solitude—save where the step 
Of the bent pilgrim, hastening on his way, 
Broke the deep silence of the cities doomed, 
Or the lone caravan, departing, sent 
The echoes of their many hurrying feet. 


The storm of wrath had gathered and it 
hung 
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In giant folds of blackness round the skies, 

Revealed, not lightened by the glorious sun, 

Whose disk gloomed like an universe of 
blood— 

A burning ocean from the hearts of men. 

The thick, hushed atmosphere did seem 
alive, 

And beings diabolic in the clouds 

Laughed louder than the storm’s mysterious 
roar, 

Beneath the black and sundered rocks the 
herds 

Lay gasping in their agonies, and oft 

The forests and the crags fell down and 
crushed 

The dying; yet no wind stirr’d the dead 
boughs, 

But all the world seemed waiting—mute and 
still— 

The bursting of destruction’s barriers. 

Yet the bare, leafless, blackened forests 
shook, 

Reeled and uptore the solid earth and 
crashed 

Down the deep precipice—and tigers 
howled, 

With famished wolves, and owls and bit- 
terns moaned, 

And vultures swooped and screamed, and 
eagles wheeled, 

(Shunning to taste the prey that Ruin gave,) 

Through the red scorching air and shrieked 
on high. 

Now heaved the Earth, and deep low mut- 
tering sounds 

Passed o’er her dark abysses, while above 

Voices did question and reply, in words 

That sounded like a deep toned organ’s roll. 

These were the oracles of coming doom, 

But none did hear them save the Shepherd 
Prince 

And Haran’s son in Zoar—and they knelt 

In prayer for all who were to perish now. 

Darker and darker grew the storm; the 
glare 

And gloom were terrible; the pause—the 
awe— 

The riot of the hurrying elements— 

The howling of the demons o’er their prey— 

The bursting earth and the dissolving sky. 

Wild meteors burst amid the lurid heavens 

Louder than all the world’s artillery, 

And shattered globes of fire glared o’er the 
gloom, 

Like hell’s eternal billows through the night 

Of death that dies not—horror without end. 


As when the sea-flood, Orellana meets 

In conflict with the ocean, every isle 

Of Amazonia quivers in the shock, 

So the Earth trembled when the whirlwind 
rose 

And howled through ether with a louder 
roar 

Than the tornado of the equinox. 

Unearthly voices echoed through the heavens 

As every hurrying cloud of fire on high 

Had its peculiar captain in the war 

Of ym with men. Now, at the appointed 
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Of vengeance, burst from every point of 
heaven 

The tempest of destruction ; awfully 

The shattering thunders broke—the light- 
ning fell 

In one wild blaze unquenchable—a flood 

Of flame as if the fountains of the skies 

Were broken up and earth and nature 
given 

A sacrifice to judgment !—Now awoke 

The slumbering Cities in their agony 

And utter woe, for o’er them leapt and 
hissed, - 

In serpent wreaths, the master element, 

That mounted up in pyramids of flame, 

As it would mingle with the burning 
heavens. 

Ye terrors of an angry Gop! above, 

Below, a penal world of gory light 

No power could quench, and thunders, not 
like earth’s, 

At intervals, but one unceasing roar, 

So loud, all worlds replied, and madly 
rushed 

Ten thousand meteors from their sightless 
spheres. 

Then forth, like Eblis and his legions driven 

By Azrael from the gates of Paradise, 

In madness rushed the myriads of the Plain. 

From falling tower and crushing colonnade, 

And melted roof and shattered battlement, 

They leapt in raving agony—the flames 

Clinging like serpents to their tender flesh. 

Then rose the voice of wailing ; then the 
arms 

Of the young mother grew around her child, 

And the son clung about his father’s neck, 

And lovely maidens fainted in their fear 

And woke no more; then sorcerers tried 
their charms 

In vain; and priests invoked aloud their 
gods 

Without reply. Amid the awful storm, 

Among their dying people, stood the kings, 

The haughty gods of idol worshippers, 

Powerless and helpless as the unweaned 
child, 

While heaven above and hell beneath con- 
joined 

In the destruction; and their sceptred 
queens, 

And daughters beautiful and kindred high 
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Clung round them wailing, and ten thou- 
sand prayers 

Shrieked with unnumbered curses ! 
ers of fire 

From earth’s deep bosom rose high as the 
heavens, 

And gulfs of boiling minerals gasped, and 
then, 

Consuming quick, their hollow cries and 
prayers 

And imprecations wexed more terrible. 

The awful glare for leagues around revealed 

The dying nations; Jordan’s swelling 
stream 

Boiled through the furnace, and the moun- 
tain cliffs 

Unto their deep foundations shivered— 
Earth, 

A trembling mass of fiery ashes, heaved 

Beneath the countless multitudes ; the world 

Reeled to and fro and all the heavens did 
seem 

Ready to fall. Hosts upon hosts now lay 

Dead, and the dying fell upon them there, 

The monarch-and the medicant—-the prince 

And peasant, the fair dame in gaudiest robes 

And the poor outcast side by side were 
thrown, 

And mid the pauses of the tempest, passed 

Loud yells of agony ; and demons then 

Mocked their last anguish, till an angel 
voice, 

That awed destruction, drowned the dying 
groans, 

And cried “ His will be done !”—The skies 
were bright ! 

Then, on the instant, the astonished Earth 

Yawned to a bottomless chasm ‘neath the 
host 

Of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and the dead 

And dying, mingled with a mass of fire 

And blood, went down into the gulf of woe, 

And burning temples, palaces and towers 

Glared wildly o’er them as they fell! From 
depths 

Dark and unmeasured, like a spectre, 
gushed 

The Dead and Deadly Sea ; an outstretched 
arm 

Quivered, at intervals, along the wave, 

Once rose a shriek of Death—and all was 
still! 


Tow- 
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Ere a voice was heard in all these literary republics in honour or vin- 
dication of the absent and calumniated dramatist—whom it was desira- 
ble to forget until the remembrance of him would confer reputation on the 
reminiscent—we wrote and published in a popular periodical,* which, con- 
trary to the American fashion, still flourishes though nearly seven years 
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have flown—a character of our amiable and gifted countryman, which, with 
perfect justice, might be still portrayed. We reprint our remarks the more 
willingly, because their very perusal, now, revives in our mind the pleasant 
associations of his society, and seems to restore the time when we listened 
to his fervent desires to revisit his Native Lanp, mingled with desponden- 
cies and misgivings that naturally resulted from a series of trials and disap- 
pointments. As we never hesitated, in any time or place, to utter our honest 
thoughts, (especially, if the subject had been wronged,) we rejoice to witness 
the fulfilment of our hopes in the restoration to the republic of his birth of 
one so distinguished in every manly quality as our friend; and if he re- 
ceives not in Philadelphia that acknowledgement and patronage of his abili- 
ties and merits, to which he is entitled, we are certain that the failure will 
be attributable to any other cause than the want of power and inclination to 
reward the American author. Immediately on our return from Europe we 
wrote as follows: : 

‘Modest, yet selfpossessed ; instructive in conversation, yet scorning all 
display ; Mr Payne delights the stranger as much by the qualities of his 
heart as by the vigour of his mind. We recognize the writer, and admire his 
powers, but it is reserved for the man to complete the satisfaction we enjoy. 

Yet no one has been more frequently and bitterly assailed by Grub-street 
lampooners and unprincipled rivals. His name has been uttered as a word 
of scorn by the literary parvenue and hypocritical pretender. His moral and 
literary character has suffered alike from the shafts of ridicule, the unfeeling 
attacks of the envious, and the cold treachery of soidisant friends. ‘There 
are always certain lowborn drivellers in every community, who burrow for 
falsehoods—who banquet on lies—to whom the bread of life is the destruction 
of genius. ‘These insolent pests always scatter abuse on the fairest charac- 
ters, and make up in vituperation what they lack in truth. But Mr Payne 
is above the influence of their malevolent injustice; they can inflict no in- 
jury on a man who could be amenable to their attacks only by adopting 
their society. 

During my residence in the French capital, and in Versailles, I had very 
frequent occasions to observe the personal and literary character of Mr 
Payne, and I cannot do him the injustice to withhold my testimony to his 
generous traits of character, and his intellectual ability. ‘There are hearts 
in this cold world of ours, so callous and obdurate—so utterly insensible to 
the outbreathings of an inspired nature—as to confound the impulses of 
a noble mind with the deliberate deeds of a perverted principle. It has 
been the destiny of Mr Payne to encounter such hypocritical pretenders 
to martyrlike sanctity; and, from the fury of their holy zeal, he has suffered 
in the same degree as all must do who madly confide in the professions of 
fanatics, with whom there is nothing good beneath the light of that heaven 
to which they expect to attain. ‘Things are very unequally and strangely 
bestowed in this world. It is almost unaccountable why generosity should 
be paralyzed through want of means; or why the possession of the power 
of beneficence should exclude the inclination. The income of Mr une 
is utterly insufficient to fulfil his benevolent purposes ; and, therefore, he is 
not unfrequently subjected to that species of trouble which compelled Sir 
Richard Steele to write a pamphlet at a single sitting, and which domesti- 
cated Dr Johnson in uninterrupted privacy, for no short time, in the dreary 
alley of St Lambert.’ 

The pleasures of our acquaintance with Mr Payne, in foreign lands, we 
have ever affectionately cherished; and we have heard with gratification, 
the oe bestowed on him by the intelligent and judicious which he 
abundantly merited, though we regret that the remuneration of his protracted 
labours has not, yet, been commensurate with his deserts; and we look, with 
indignation and disgust, on the petty hostilities unmanly spirits have waged 
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against him. They talk of charity, forsooth, when an indebted nation rises 
to offer its honours and rewards to a literary veteran! Were it, indeed, 
what the apostles meant by charity, and what the original imports, the term 
would be applicable to one whom to see is to Jove. But when the discordant 
voice of craven envy mingles with the music of gratitude, we cannot refrain 
from the expression of our contempt. Such drivelling and corrupted beings we 
have heard and met before; but their censure is applause and their con- 
demnation, fame. Mr Payne should neither respect nor fear them; for the 
enlightened public of America will never permit its laborious and eminent 
dramatist to depart from any of its Atlantic cities, we confidently trust, with- 
out such manifestations of munificence as the most liberal and prosperous 
of nations should bestow on an illrewarded though most deserving man. 
Active spirits are engaged, in this, the fair metropolis of Pennsylvania, in 
the cause of American literature—in the cause of justice; and, erelong, our 
distinguished countryman will receive from its citizens, we cannot doubt, 
such a testimony to his merit as the Philadelphians, with their wealth and 
love of the fine arts, should be proud to offer. 

That they may know and value the man, whom they will be called upon 
to patronize, we have condensed his biography from the pen of Mr Theo- 
dore S. Fay, and here present it to our readers. 


John Howard Payne was the intimate friend of the father of one of the editors of 
the Mirror, The late Joseph D. Fay accompanied him to the vessel which took him to 
England. During his lifetime, not a day past without some reminiscence of his young 
intimate. His name was among the last upon the lips of Mr Fay. Had the father of 
the writer lived, he would at this moment have been engaged in this memoir. He 
had collections of papers which would have supplied it with the greatest interest and 
variety. His mind was full of associations and anecdotes, which would have enabled 
him to connect and to extend his documents and memoranda. 

Not very far from twoscore years ago, the subject of the present memoir made his 
first appearance upon the world in this city. He was born on the ninth of June, in a 
house lately pulled down for new buildings, of which the foundations are now pre- 
paring, near the junction of Pearl and Broad streets. Paulding says, forty years try 
a man’s pedigree in America. That of Howard Payne can stand the trial. 

The father of Mr Howard Payne was educated for a physician. He studied under 
the famous General Warren, who was killed at Bunker’s Hill, but the troubles of the 
revolution interrupted his resources. He attempted to repair the inconvenience by 
seeking the means of educating himself for his profession, in the profit derived from 
educating others in general acquirements, His success as a teacher was very greats 
but an early marriage with the sister of a gentleman, who was afterwards a very emi- 
nent merchant in Baltimore, tempted him to relinquish his first views of a profession, 
and riveted him to the pursuit or he derived such great immediate emolument, 
His first wife and child died, and Mr Howard Payne is the offspring of a second mar- 
riage with the daughter of a merchant, of the most respectable Jewish origin, who 
came over with a handsome fortune from Hamburg before the revolution. The grand- 
father of Mr Payne, on the mother’s side, though he lost much in commerce, died at 
East Hampton, with the respect and tears of the inhabitants, who still cherish his 
memory. His tombstone is yet standing there, where his age is recorded at seventy- 
five. It bears this beautiful and simple eulogium:—“ An Israelite indeed, in whom 
there was no guile!”” Two of the sisters and one of the brothers are still living. His 
elder brother, William Osborn Payne, who died in this city some years ago, when in 
the firm of Forbes and Payne, went early into the pst te Luks of the brother of his 
father’s first wife at Baltimore, and was always highly respected, Another of the 
family, who died a few years since, a sister, is remembered as a lady of extraordinary 
genius and accomplishments. At the age of fourteen she underwent the questioning, 
after eight days’ study in the Latin language, of the first professors at Harvard Uni- 
versity, near Boston, and is said to have displayed an almost incredible proficiency in 
construing and parsing, To more solid attamments she added so remarkable a power 
of penmanship, that some of her productions have been preserved in the library of 
Harvard University. In the latter part of her life she became highly distinguished as 
an amateur artist. Nothing of her literary composition has been published, but her 
various writings, especially her letters, are spoken of by some of the first belles let- 
tres scholars in this state, as well as Massachusetts and Rhode Island, as among the 
most favourable specimens existing of female genius in America. The two last years 
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of her life, during which she was often contemplating the epee of an early ter- 
mination of her broken health in the grave, were distinguished by a peculiar religious 
cast of thought of which she is said to have left some invaluable memorials in her 
manuscripts. 

The eminence of Mr Payne’s father, as a teacher, obtained for him an invitation to 
direct an institution projected by some of the leading citizens of Boston. He was one 
of the first to introduce some of those improvements and simplifications in the modes 
of teaching, which have since been amplified and grown into new systems. At Boston 
it was that Mr Howard Payne received the early part of his education. It was at this 
time, also, that he created the little military association, of which some apocryphal 
anecdotes have lately been running the rounds of the papers. From the celebrity of 
this little company, he is still spoken of in Boston as Captain Payne. A standard was 
presented to them in form by a young girl, who has since been the wife of one of our 
foreign ambassadors. They were noticed very affectionately by the military com- 
manders of the town, and on being observed one grand parade day, modestly assem- 
bled in a nook of the Boston common, were agreeably surprised by a formal invita- 
tion from Major General Elliot to join the line, where they were regularly reviewed 
among the senior volunteers. Upon this subject we have heard a singular anecdote 
of juvenile diplomacy. There were great border feuds among the boys of different 
parts of the town and of the suburbs. Of this, the little company had just had se- 
vere experience in a battle with some lads of a neighbouring village, over whom they 
triumphed; on which occasion a letter of compliment was bestowed by the captain on 
the most distinguished of his soldiers, accompanied with the donation of a magnifi- 
cent—tin sword! But the satin standard had suffered so severely from the stones 
with which the troop had been pelted, that the gallant commander heard with some 
dismay of a rival band of lilliputians, just then starting up at the north end of the 
town. He foresaw great havoc from the collision to which the two parties were liable. 
‘rhe satin standard might receive severer contusions—the splendid uniforms might be 
defaced with mud. He wrote to the rival captain. He proposed to disarm animosity 
by atreaty of alliance. The commander in question has recently abandoned the edi- 
torship of one of our daily papers in this city. He entered warmly into Captain 
Payne’s views; and with an elegance which would have done honour to a court among 
crowned heads in Europe, accepted his invitation to the senior boy-captain’s battle- 
ground: the newly formed company were welcomed with all honour by their allies, 
and the command of both surrendered by courtesy for the rest of the day to Captain 
Payne; and thus the dreadful wars between the north-enders and the south-enders of 
Boston, were suspended—we suppose, for ever—as we have seen no record of them 
in the histories which have appeared of Boston since. 

Among the branches of education for which Mr Payne’s father obtained the greatest 
renown, was that of elocution. His mode of teaching it was peculiar, and succeeded 
better than that of any one we ever heard of, as some of those who have held high 
stations in the world since, have borne frequent and public testimony. Young How- 
ward Payne benefited by it very rapidly; and having suffered severely by a nervous 
complaint, which incapacitated him for two or three years from applying to deeper 
studies, to this his attention was principally confined. ‘his exercise of declamation 
was supposed to do the health service; and from an earnest scholar in the class, he 
soon became a deputy instructor. In the school exhibitions, where scenes of plays 
were acted, he took the lead. Jt happens singularly enough that his most formidable 
rival was his early friend, now the eminent and reverend Mr Palfrey, who has lately 
distinguished himself for his sermons against scenic representations. Just as Master 
Payne began to be noticed for these matters, the noise was first heard about Master 
Betty, the youthful Roscius of England. The papers were full of Betty’s praises, and 
he was, next to Bonaparte, the theme of every tongue. A distinguished actor in 
Boston, having seen Master Payne, conceived that the same effect might be pro- 
duced by the young American, which was then maddening the world about the young 
Briton. This actor stated his views to the father of Master Payne, and offered to 
take charge of the son, with large promises of emolument, as an American Young 
Roscius. The offer excited consternation and regret, and was, of course, declined; 
and every mode ror ms he to discourage a talent which had led to a result so widely 
at variance with every hope of Master Payne’s family and friends. But the young 
gentleman himself had chanced to hear of it; his ambition was excited; his imagina- 
tion did not slumber. Not being permitted to act, he became a critic upon actors; 
and the papers of the day always indulged him with the use of their columns for his 
strictures, which excited so much attention that he was encouraged to become a large 
contributor, upon general subjects, to the periodicals of the town; and hence was 
inoculated with the cacoethes scribendi—that incurable propensity which produces 
every evil but money. Somewhere about this time, the elder brother of Mr Payne, 
of whom we have spoken as having been a merchant in this city, suddenly died. He 
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was the favourite and the pride of the house, and from the shock of his death, his 
mother, whose health was then declining, never recovered. From that moment, too, 
the spirit of his father seemed to bow. Mr William Osborn Payne left his partner in 
possession of the business. It was thought desirable to remove young Howard from 
the pursuits which had riveted his attention to the stage; and equally so, to place him 
in the way of being qualified ultimately to take the place and the business of his de- 
ceased brother. He was accordingly sent away to New York, as a clerk in the count- 
inghouse; and with an understanding that the propensity tor theatricals was to be 
watched and crushed. Whether this was attempted to be fulfilled by modes unsuited 
to his temper, and which, by making him uncomfortable, threw him upon the very 
attachment, whence it was meant he should be weaned, we cannot conjecture; but 
such errors are sometimes committed from the best, the kindest of motives; and we 
only have it in our power to say, that the next.we know of him is, his being engaged, 
soon after he entered the countinghouse, in the clandestine editorship of a little paper 
in New York, entitled the Thespian Mirror. Boylike, he undertook this work without 
the remotest view to any consequences: the only object the little editor proposed 
was, to indulge his favourite pursuits, as a relief against those to which he went with 
a heavy heart; and his solicitude was not for notoriety, but concealment. With much 
alarm, therefore, after a number or two had appeared, he read in the Evening Post, 
a notice from the editor, the late Mr Coleman, promising the communication of *¢ Cri- 
ticus on the Thespian Mirror,” in his next paper. A boy’s terror at detection in for- 
bidden sports, haunted his imagination with visions of his master’s frown; for this was 
the tender pvint—in this he had sinned—and he felt as if he had unintentionally pulled 
upon his head a ruin under which he and his little world must all at once be crushed. 
In his horror he wrote to the editor of the Post, for the purpose of deprecating any 
remarks which might involve an exposure; and the singularity of the note, ‘‘ written,” 
observes Mr Coleman, ‘‘in a beautiful hand, though evidently in haste”—and the 
mention in it of the writer’s age, strongly excited the curiosity of the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed. Upon this subject, however, we leave Mr Coleman to speak 
for himself. “I perused the note,” says he, in the Evening Post of January twenty- 
fourth, 1806, “a second time, and it will not, 1 think, be considered strange or harsh, 
that I was incredulous to the story of the writer’s youth. I turned to his paper, and 
my credulity was by no means lessened. It was difficult to believe that a boy of thir- 
teen years of age could possibly possess such strength and maturity of intellect. But 
to take up the story again, I wrote him a note, inviting him to callin the evening. He 
did so, but his occupations in the countingroom had detained him till so late an hour, 
that I had gone out. In the morning he returned, and I saw him. I conversed with 
him for an hour; inquired into his history—the time since he came to reside in this 
city—(he told me he was a native of New York, but was taken when an infant to 
Boston)—and his object in setting on foot the publication in question. His answers 
were such as to dispel all doubts as to any imposition, and I found that it required an 
effort on my part to keep up the conversation in as choice a style as hisown, I have 
seen him repeatedly since, and have not only had the circumstance of his ‘extreme 
youth’ confirmed, but, what has been my astonishment to learn, that three years of 
his little life have been, as it were, blotted out of his existence by illness; so that he 
is really to be considered as scarcely more than ten years of age. He has been in- 
troduced into some of the first circles in this city, as being, what he really is, a pro- 
digy. Want of room prevents extending the narrative further. What encourage- 
ment do such talents in such a boy deserve?” 

The closing question of this extract reminds ‘us that we are a little ahead of our 
story. Notwithstanding the eagerness of the young editor to prevent publicity, from 
which he dreaded the severities of all to whom he was responsible, Mr Coleman 
thought it advisable to make the adventure public ; and the result was, to a certain 
extent, what the excellent heart of that gentleman meditated, A gentleman was in- 
troduced to him by Mr Coleman, whose life is remembered with as much respect as 
his death is with regret ; a merchant of this city, who though always busied in kind- 
ness to others, was unfortunately the subject of a morbid uneasiness, which impelled 
him not many years ago to a fate of which he himself was, doubtless, entirely uncon- 
scious. On condition that Master Payne’s friends would allow him to be taken from. 
the countinghouse, this exemplary and lamented philanthropist proposed to bear the 
expense of his education at Union College, Schenectady. The offer was assented to, 
and Mr Payne left the countingroom forever. But multitudes now made themselves 
busy in his affairs. It was conceived the praises and attentions he received on every 
side would be his ruin ; and he was beset by advisers, uttering bitter gratuitous and 
uncalled-for monitions, whose purpose was to counteract the fancied evils of adulation. 
At this epoch of his life, the father of one of the editors of this paper became his inti- 
mate friend. He was a witness of the showers of tracts and pamphlets poured on 
him, to cool the fever of applause. So much was said about the mischief which 
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might happen, that at last some people began to fancy it really had happened ; and 
there were not persons wanting, who, knowing nothing of young Payne, imagined he 
was actually spoiled, because they themselves might have been so in his place. Mr 
Brown, our first celebrated novelist, with whom he also at that time became intimate, 
seems one of the few who viewed this subject in its true light. He more than once 
expressed his regret that the youth’s regard for good advice should be endangered by 
its intrusion when not needed, or, what is quite as impolitic, when the mind is not in 
a state to admit it. Upon this point, in one letter of his to Mr Payne, contained in 
Dunlap’s biography of Brown, we find the following profound and beautifully express- 
ed sentiment: ‘‘I tremble with apprehension when I think how much of the dignity 
and happiness of your whole life depends upon the resolutions of the present moment. 
Were it possible for a miracle to be wrought in your favour, and that the experience 
of a dozen years could be obtained without living so long, there would be little dan- 
ger that a heart so unperverted as yours would mislead you, The experience of 
others will avail you nothing. They may talk, indeed, but, till you are as old as the 
counsellor, and have seen, with your own eyes, as much as he, his words are mere 
idle sounds, impertinent and unintelligible. Fancy and habit are supreme over your 
conduct, and all your friends have to trust to, is a heart naturally pure and tractable ; 
and a taste, if I may so call it, for the approbation of the wise and good. When you 
come, whenever that shall happen, you must do my little home the favour to make it 
yours. You will find it the abode of content, and may enjoy the spectacle, not very 
common, of a happy family. Mrs Brown is as anxious as myself to see you. She 
takes all your good qualities on my word, and loves you by proxy.” In 1806, young 
Payne went up to Albany, on his destination for Schenectady, in company with Mr 
Brown. The famed total eclipse of the sun took place during the voyage, to which, 
of course, it gave a peculiar interest ; especially as, preceding the introduction of 
steamboats, it was a slow one in a sloop, like those described in the times of Knicker- 
bocker, and the boy traveller kept a journal of his young tour. This was handed 
about in Albany* on his arrival, and the following verses, on reading it, were after- 
wards published in a magazine, edited by Mr Brown, at that time in Philadelphia : 


“ Sweet face, where frolic fancies rove, 
Where all youth’s glowing graces reign, 
What art thou ? Genius? Pleasure? Love ?” 

The smiling vision answer’d, Payne / 


I thought Pain was a spectre dire, 

Was Genius’, Love’s, or Pleasure’s bane ; 
Thy cheek is health, thy eye is fire ; 

No, beauteous youth ! thou art not Pain / 


Ah, gentle maid ! if e’er thy breast 
Knew transient Joy, Love’s galling chain, 
One ray of Genius hadst possess’d, 
Thou wouldst have known they all were Pain /? 


The time was now arrived for Payne’s introduction to college. Robert M. Sedg- 
wick, Esq. of this city, and Harmanus Bleecker, Esq. of Albany, accompanied him, 
and introduced him to Dr Nott. The learned president’s reception was distinguished 
for an urbanity and kindness, which continued thoughout his collegiate career. But, 
after the two friends of the young student had left him at college, it was soon disco- 





* This journal was long in the possession of the late Joseph D. Fay. It is now, we 
believe, irrecoverably lost, with the re a of the following lines, composed while 
looking upon the North river by moonlight : 


On the deck of the slowsailing vessel, alone, 
As I silently sat, all was mute as the grave ; 

It was night—and the moon mildly beautiful shone, 
Lighting up with her soft smile the quivering wave. 

So bewitchingly gentle and pure was its beam, 

- In tenderness watching o’er nature’s repose, 

That I liken’d its ray to Christianity’s gleam, 

When it mellows and soothes without chasing our woes. 


And I felt such an exquisite wildness of sorrow, 

While entranced by the tremulous glow of the deep, 
That I longed to prevent the intrusion of morrow, 
And stay there forever to wonder and weep ! 
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vered that it was not to Payne himself that the busy advisers we have mentioned con- 
tinued their interference. His patron was advised to keep a tight hand over him, and 
not to let him have more money than was indispensable, for fear he should spend it 
frivolously. His instructors were advised not to allow him too much latitude, lest he 
should contract an appetite for pleasure ; and every word he uttered was watched, 
and every expression of impatience reported, as proofs how right and how friendly 
were all these anticipations of evil! ‘I‘his created frequent uneasiness between Mr 
Payne and his friend, and, naturally enough, a strong anxiety on the part of the 
former to render himself independent of the arrangement, which was at length made 
a fixed one of between two and three hundred dollars a year, for his living and edu- 
cation. With the view of obtaining the means of selfsupport, he started a paper at 
college, entitled the Pastime, which was made a source of fresh disquiet, and plea- 
santly nicknamed Lost Time / 'The college lads, however, were great patrons of the 
pre. They received young Payne, too, with infinitely more cordiality than could 
e expected towards one so kindly noticed by the heads of the establishment. With 
brotherly affection he was forthwith elected to one of their literary societies ; was 
appointed to act in their plays in the college chapel, where he was distinguished as 
the heroine of one or two original tragedies ; and spoke one or two occasional poems; 
besides a fourth of July ode or two, which were sung, after a manner, by the students 
in the town church, Of one of these we have heard the following anecdote. It was 
a crude, hasty, boyish cluster of rhymes, but it got into the papers, and there were 
plenty of persons ready to tell its faults to the author: “only for his own good—no- 
thing more!” Perceiving the spirit which prevailed, Mr Payne, having gone for a 
few days to Albany, and knowing the faults of his work, as well as his most scrupu- 
lous censors, wrote a critique upon it, which was published anonymously in an 
Albany paper, and which very pointedly enforced all the bitter warnings which had 
been denounced against him, and very humorously laid open more faults than even 
the most voluble of his friends, for the professed purpose of correcting his vanity, 
had been industrious enough to gather. On the appearance of this critique, a vast 
change took place suddenly in the deportment of many who had before been courte- 
ous, Even some, who thought he ought to be kept from listening to praise, were less 
forward to touch their hats to him, now that he had become the theme of censure. 
At a public table, where he was a little shunned, a gentleman proposed for a toast, 
ointedly addressing young Payne, ‘The critics of Albany !” A loud, jeering laugh 
ollowed, and the toast was drank with acclamation ; upon which Mr Payne is said to 
have returned thanks very good-humouredly, but in a way which at once left room 
om the truth to be inferred, and turned the laugh upon those who meant to joke him 
own. 

Not long after young Payne’s arrival at college, he lost his mother. His father’s 
heart, devoted to her, was almost broken. Old Mr Payne had been severely tried by 
the death of his elder son, and now the second blow seemed nearly beyond his bear- 
ing: and he became too distressed in mind to give that attention to his affairs which 
an unprosperousness, that had been for some time coming over them, rendered ne- 
cessary. The law accomplished what bereavement and misfortune had begun: Mr 
Payne’s father was compelled to abandon all he had to his creditors. Young Howard 
no longer hesitated as to the course he should adopt. Strong measures had become 
necessary. No other resource seem to offer ; and disaster wrung from his father and 
friends a slow, reluctant, and weeping leave, that he should try his fortune on the 
stage. The conduct of his patron on this occasion was kind and beautiful. He assented 
to it as an agonizing necessity, and stood behind the scenes, with Mr Payne’s father, 
and the father of the writer of this, Joseph D. Fay, (who composed the introductory 
prologue, spoken by Twaits on the occasion,) during the whole evening of the 
twentyfourth of February, 1809, when John Howard Payne made “his firstappearance 
on any stage,” as Young Norval, at the Park Theatre. This event, and the circum- 
stances leading to it, are treated in a manner so exquisitely poetical and classical in a 
prologue written for his subsequent appearance at Boston, by his relation, the late 
Robert Treat Payne, junior ; that it would be unjust to all parties not to repeat that 
portion of it, and though a little out of chronological order, it may be most appro- 
priate at this point of our narrative : 


*¢ An humble weed, transplanted from the waste, 
Form’d the proud chapiter of Grecian taste, 
Chance dropp’d the weight; the yielding foliage twined, 
And droop’d with graceful negligence na 
Sculpture a model saw, to art a rr 

Copied the form, and turn’d the plant to stone: 

The chisell’d weed adorn’d the temple’s head, 

And gods were worshipp’d where its branches spread! 
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If in our Norval candid judges find 

Some kindred flower to grace the stage design’d; 
If, to the pressure, fortune has imposed, 

You owe those talents art had ne’er disclosed; 

If, like the graced Acanthus he appear, 

Be you Callimachus—be Corinth here!” 


‘The success of the debutant was complete. Mr Dunlap, who was present, says in 
his recent work upon the stage, *‘ the applause was very great. Boy actors were then 
a novelty, and we have seen none since that equalled Master Payne.” This judgment, 
after three and twenty years of interval to cool down any enthusiasm from momentary 
excitement, may probably be relied upon. The papers of the day were extremely 
warm in his praise. The death of Douglas is said, in one of them, to have been 
crowned with seven distinct rounds of applause. When the new performer reached 
his dressingroom, a voice was heard exclaiming ‘‘ where is he? where is he?” and the’ 
gentleman who had formerly been his patron rushed in, caught him in his arms and 
wept over him like a child! A supper at the house of Mr Price, at which all the 
parties were present, concluded the evening; and the new young Roscius was hospi- 
tably invited to make the house of Mr Price his home during his stay in New York. 
His benefit, in which the manager shared, amounted to nearly fourteen hundred dol- 
lars, notwithstanding the inclemency of a bitter snowy winter night. On the subject 
of this beginning, we find the following in a Boston paper: 

“A letter from New York, which we have before us, states, ‘I have seen Master 
Payne in Douglas, Zaphna, Selim, and Octavian, and may truly say, I think him su- 
perior to Betty in all. There was one scene of his Zaphna, which exhibited more 
taste and sensibility than I have witnessed since the days of Garrick. He has asto- 
nished everbody. The writer of this letter, we may add, has seen all the best ac- 
tors from Garrick to Kemble.” 

But the shade always follows the sunshine. On closing his New York engagement, 
and preparing for one he had made in Boston, young Payne had the misfortune to 
disoblige Mr Stephen Price. It was a part of Payne’s engagement that he was to be 
supplied with the dresses made for him. The finery of these dresses, to him, of 
course, was a very mighty affair. When his wardrobe was sent home to be packed 
for the journey, he found all that finery taken away. With a childish impetuosity 
and selfimportant loftiness he called Mr Price into the room. The manager told 
him that the dresses were his, but the ornaments had been taken from those of Mr 
Cooper and had of course been restored to them. The irritation arising from this 
interview, in which it is very likely young Payne may have been too rash, though of- 
ten since apparently extinguished by momentary reconciliations, has never, we have 
reason to believe, been entirely done away with in the mind of Mr Price, who now 
began to tax the young gentleman with foul ingratitude!!! At this time, highly lu- 
crative offers were made to him from Philadelphia and Baltimore, but he was engag- 
ed at Boston, and was especially desirous of revisiting in his success the scene of so 
many early enjoyments, which had been shadowed by so much recent sorrow. His 
reception was more ardent than in New York; his engagement more lucrative. The 
Ordeal, in summing up the results of his engagement, says, ‘‘ Master Payne has finish- 
ed his performances at the Boston theatre, with great credit to himself, and satisfac- 
tion to the public. He has played eight important characters, with various success: 
in some of them, the powers he evinced were absolutely astonishing; in others he 
was deficient in force of utterance and identity of conception; but in all of them, his 
‘ defects were only as dust in the ascending scale of his merits.’”” It was probably 
on leaving Boston, that he stopped at Providence, Rhode Island, where his reception, 
though there there were no threatre open for him to act, seems to have been most 
ie affectionate. A paper is before us which states: “regarding his panegyrics in the 
HY newspapers, we preserved an obstinate and stubborn incredulity. Puffs of this kind 
d are so common and so indiscriminately bestowed, that they seemed to us evidence as 
decisive that the subject did not merit them, as that he did. Chance, or unexpected 
good fortune, at length gave us the more decisive testimony of ears and eyes. From 
repeated evidences of this kind, we are happy now to concur in those applauses. Mr 
i 1 Payne, in a small party of friends, recited Collins’s Ode on the Passions, which has 
By been by critics thought, and justly so, the criterion of merit. In the present instance, 
we do believe our judgment was unbiassed and impartial. So far from being under 
the predominance of the popular prepossession, we struggled against it; but such ef- 
forts were in vain. We were caught involuntarily by the magnetism of his manner, 
and all the passions delineated in that delightful ode, were as forcibly reflected on our 
hearts. If, in such a turmoil of surprise, we should select one stanza in preference 
to another, it is this,—*last came joy’s ecstatic trial,’ etc. His voice and cadence in 
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this stanza were so measured, that we actually thought his words were dancing a co- 
tillion together.’ ” : 

On young Payne’s return to New York, Price offered him an engagement, and he 
acted, according to Mr Dunlap, with increased merit and applause. Some new dis- 
cussion, however, now arose, to widen the breach with Mr Price. Payne was at this 
time surprised to find, on stating his readiness to perform in Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, that those theatres seemed on a sudden closed to him. He remained unemploy- 
ed till his means became reduced. In a sort of reckless desperation he wandered to 
Baltimore, where the Philadelphia company was then performing. He arrived there 
an utter stranger, with one letter, principally on business regarding another person, 
and with only a New York shilling in his pocket. Strolling the streets listlessly to 
look for the theatre, he chanced to remark the sign of the bookstore to which his let- 
ter was addressed. He saw a group of persons there listening to a letter. On men- 
tioning his name, the bookseller, Edward J. Coale, caught him by the hand, led him 
to the group and exclaimed—“ this is he.” Mr Jonathan Meredith and the late Alex- 
ander Contee Hanson stepped forward. They told him they had just heard a letter 
from a gentleman of New York, stating that there was supposed to be a theatrical 
combination to put him down. They bade young Payne to have no fear of such a 
combination. The rest may be briefly told. The wanderer was taken at once by 
Mr Meredith to his house. Mr Hanson, also, espoused his interests with the geatest 
enthusiasm and effect. Mr William Gwynn became his fast friend. He was en 
His reception by the warmhearted inhabitants of Baltimore forms quite an era in the 
history of Baltimore theatricals. In a fortnight he had fifteen hundred dollars in his 
pocket. We have quoted so many criticisms, that we need not detail the earnest ones 
which appeared in the city, whose conduct, in this affair was so creditable. We must 
not, however, withhold an epigram which appeared there the day following his be- 
nefit, headed, 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


All those who from Payne had experienc’d delight, 
With increased admiration and pleasure each night, 
To evince their desire of delighting again, 
Attended last night, and gave pleasure to Parne! 


From Baltimore he went to Philadelphia, where his impression was quite equal 
to that of Baltimore. From Philadelphia he went to Richmond. At Richmond his 
profits were beyond all precedent in that city. The first citizens gave him the kind- 
est welcome; and it was here that he was honoured with the attention of the cele- 
brated Mayo family, upon a member of which he wrote the verses which have since 
been so often repeated in our papers. The other theatres in Virginia, and that of 
Charleston, S. C. were all visited in turn, with equal success; and it was at this time, 
we have heard, that our Comedian, Placide, then a boy, first became known to the 
public, by the imitations he gave of the acting of Master Payne. He afterwards ap- 
peared at Washington with great success, 

Returning to New York, Howard Payne found his father reestablishing himself in 
the business of education, and his sisters independently settled in a boardingschool of 
the first class at Rhode Island. He yielded to the always earnest wishes of his family 
and friends to endeavour to relinquish the stage, and opened an institution similar to 
our present Atheneum, which he purposed to extend into one equal to the Athe- 
neums of Liverpool and Boston. Now it was that Cooke arrived in America, No 
one offered to make young Payne known to him, and he called without an introduc- 
tion. In Cooke’s Journal, which Mr. Dunlap publishes, he mentions this call: “I 
was visited,” says Cooke, “by Master Payne, the American Roscius: I thought him 
— sensible youth, and the reverse of our young Roscius.” Mr Cooke appoint- 

a time to pass an evening at young Payne’s, who wished that his father and friends 
should see the lion of the day; and this evening Mr Dunlap describes in his life of 
Cooke. “A party of ladies and gentlemen met, all anxious to see this extraordinary 
creature, and anticipating the pleasure to be derived, as they supposed, from his con- 
versation, his humour, and his wit. Cooke refused an invitation to dinner, and wait- 
ed for his young admirer to lead him to the circle of his friends; but tired of solitude, 
he sent for Bryden, (who kept the Tontine Coffeehouse, where he lived) pour passer 
le temps over a bottle of Madeira, and when Mr Payne arrived with a coach to carry 
him to the teaparty, Cooke was charged much higher with wine than wit. He was, 
however, dressed, and, as he thought, prepared, and it would not do on his compa- 
nion’s part to suggest any thing to the contrary; besides, the effect of what he had 
taken did not yet appear in its most glaring consequences. They arrived, and Cooke, 
with that stiffness produced by the endeavour to counteract involuntary motion, was 
introduced into a large circle of gentlemen, distinguished for learning, or wit, or taste; 
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and ladies, equally distinguished for those acquirements and endowments most valued 
in their pg A tin of the property of the Gagulen, which had been seized by the 
customhouse officers under the nonimportation law, had not yet been released, owing 
to some delay from necessary form, and this was a constant subject of irritation to 
him; particularly that they should withhold from him the celebrated cups presented 
to him by the Liverpool managers; and now his introductory speech among his ex- 
pecting circle, was addressed to one of the gentlemen,” (Washington Irving,) “ with 
whom he was acquainted, and was an exclamation, without any prefatory matter, of— 
‘My dear Washington! they have stolen my cups!’ The astonishment of such an 
assembly may be imagined. After making his bows with much circumspection, he 
seated himself, and very wisely stuck to his chair for the remainder of the evening; 
and he likewise stuck to his text; and his cups triumphed over every image that could 
be presented to his imagination. ‘Madam, they have stopped my cups. Why did 
they not stop my swords? No—they let my swords pass, But my cups will melt, 
and they have a greater love for silver than for steel, My swords would be useless 
with them; but they can melt my cups and turn them to dollars! And my Shaks- 
peare—they had better keep that: they need his instruction, and may improve by 
him—if they know how to read him.’ Seeing a print of John Kemble, as Rolla, he 
addressed it: ‘Ah, John, are you there!’—then turning to Mr Payne, he, in his half- 
whispering manner, added, ‘I don’t want to die in this country—John Kemble will 
laugh.’ Among the company was” (the late Col. Marinus Willet) “an old and tried 
revolutionary officer—a true patriot of 1776. Hearing Cooke rail against the coun- 
try and the government, he at first began to explain, and then to defend; but soon 
finding what his antagonist’s situation was, he ceased opposition, Cooke continued 
his insolence; and finding that he was unnoticed, and even what he said in the shape 
of query, unattended to, he went on; ‘that’s right, you are prudent; the government 
may hear of it—walls have ears? Tea was repeatedly presented to him, which he 
refused. The little black girl with her tray next offered him cake—this he rejected 
with some asperity. Fruit was offered him, and he told the girl he was ‘sick of seeing 
her face.’ Soon after, she brought him wine. ¢ Why, you little black angel!’ says 
Cooke, taking the wine, ‘ you look like the devil, but you bear a passport that would 
carry you unquestioned into paradise!’ The company separated early, and Mr Payne 
happily resigned his visitor to the safe keeping of the waiters of the Tontine Coffee- 
house.” But notwithstanding this irregularity, Mr Dunlap mentions that Mr Cooke 
was by no means sparing of his admonitions when in company with his young friend. 
**He not only did not offer wine to him, but told him he ought to avoid it.” 
“Once,” observes Mr Dunlap, “‘ when young Payne was sitting with Cooke at the 
Tontine, the veteran taking his glass after dinner, and chatting very pleasantly, Mr 
Duffie, formerly on the stage in Dublin, who frequently visited Mr Cooke, called in. 
Cooke received him with a cool kind of civility, desired him to take a chair, and then 
continued talking to Master Payne. ‘Mr Duffie, help yourself to a glass of wine— 
John, I don’t ask you to drink. 0, that I had had some friend when I was at your 
age, to caution, to prevent me from drinking! Mr Duffie, your good health, Yes, 
John, I should have been a very different man from what I now am. It’s too late 
now!’” The Atheneum speculation, projected by Mr Payne, now began to require 
greater resources than it produced. Cooke had talked with him of the expediency 
of an attempt on the stage in England. His thoughts, by the stress of circumstances, 
again dwelt on acting. Just then, Cooke’s attraction began to decline. Master Payne 
was invited to act with him. “ Notwithstanding,” says Mr Dunlap, ‘the kindness 
with which he treated Master Payne, and the terms of approbation with which he 
spoke of him,””—* to have a boy called in to support him, wounded his pride so deep- 
ly, that he could not conceal his irritation, or its cause”? He was announced to play 
Glenalvon to Payne’s Douglas, and afterwards in other parts, but throughout affected 
illness, On the first of March, 1811, however, be performed Lear to Master Payne’s 
Edgar, for the benefit of the latter—and this was the last time, we believe, that our 
countryman ever appeared at the Park theatre. He afterwards went to perform in 
Boston, and during his absence there, his father suddenly died. He subsequently 
| rangereary in Philadelphia and Baltimore. During his visit to Baltimore, a memora- 
le event occurred. The printing office of his friend and supporter, Mr Hanson, 
who then published a political newspaper there, was levelled to the ground by a mob. 
Mr Hanson was absent from Baltimore. The recollection of former services came 
upon Mr Payne, Though he had never meddled in politics, he felt it to be his duty 
not to forget friendship. He wrote to offer his aid to Mr Hanson, in reinstating his 
paper. It was accepted. He was very active in his attentions; but after remaining 
upon his post three days, was desired on the night of the dreadful scenes which oc- 
curred there, to convey a message to Mrs Hanson. On his return, he found the house 
besieged, and the war begun. Mr Hanson has included him among those to whom 
he publicly returned thanks, although his offices chanced to be merely those of kind- 
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ness before and after the battle. But the gratitude of this gallant and enthusiastic 
gentleman impelled him to urge and assist the departure of Mr Payne for the pur- 
pose of studying the fine models of the arts in Europe, and ecm if he should 
succeed, by the fame of London. Under the auspices of Mr Meredith, Mr Hanson, 
Mr Gwynn, Mr D’Arcy, and others of Baltimore, Mr Payne now turned his attention 
to England, intending to limit his visit thither to one year. He was, on the seven- 
teenth of January, 1813, accompanied by his brother, Thatcher Payne, and by the 
late Joseph D. Fay, to the wharf, whence he embarked in the ship Catharine Ray, 
for Liverpool. It was not the destiny of Mr Fay and Mr Payne ever to meet again. 

He landed in Liverpool early in February, 1813. Although his ship was a cartel, 
and he bore the best of letters, our young traveller was marched with his fellow pas- 
sengers from the packet to a prison. Some question, it appears, had been started by 
the municipality of Liverpool to the alien office, with regard to the course to be ob- 
served towards Americans arriving. No answer having been given, the mayor of Li- 
verpool determined to extort one 4 severity towards the next newcomers. Mr Payne, 
chancing to be among these, suffered the consequences. In a fortnight, however, the 
party were released from confinement and went up to London. 

No great men are more difficult of access than those of a London greenroom. So 
our adventurer found. While he was looking at the wonders of the great metropolis, 
relying on high friends to introduce him to the managers, the season was wearing’ 
away into its dullest time. Finding no effort to forward his views, he determined to 
take the matter up himself. He wrote to the late celebrated Mr Whitbread, who was 
then at the head of the Drury Lane Committee of Proprietors. An interview in- 
stantly followed. The result was a hearing and the promise of a series of perform- 
ances at old Drury. Mr Whitbread frankly explained that it was by no means advi- 
sable for the experiment to be made so near the end of the season, but the young 
gentleman had grown impatient and the first open night was fixed for his entrée, in 
the character of Zaphna. Before the announcement, however, Douglas was substi- 
tuted, on the score of economy, which the manager alleged had, by the misfortunes 
of the season, become imperative. At the same time it was proposed by the debutant 
and acquiesced in by the theatre, that no mention should be made in paragraphs or 
playbills of his name or history. He was desirous to stand or fall by the unbiassed 
judgment of his hearers. It was consequently announced that on Friday, June 4, 
1813, the tragedy of Douglas would be performed, “the part of Douglas by a young 
gentleman, his first appearance.” At the only rehearsal summoned, and that not 
until the day of performance, Miss Smith, since Mrs Bartley, who was cast for Lady 
Randolph, was not present. Our young aspirant called on her and talked over the 
mode in which he proposed to perform. Some little haughtiness from the lady con- 
cerning the way in which the debutant intended to express certain passages, which 
the actress said, would take off the attention of the house from her, led to a cool 
parting, With a formal curtsey to the ground, she “hoped the young gentleman 
would succeed.” At night Payne met the stage manager, who was to act Glenalvon, 
at the greenroom door. ‘* Well,” exclaimed he, “we’ve got a new Lady Randolph 
for you.” “A new Lady Randolph!” Yes; Miss Smith is taken ill. We have 
borrowed Mrs Powell from Covent Garden. There she stands on the stage. Come, 
it is time for us to go on.” The first introduction of the new Douglas of the evening 
to his Lady Randolph was on the stage;—the untried stage of a foreign country!— 
Although he had no opportunity for a moment’s conversation, the interest expressed 
by his theatrical mother was throughout perfectly maternal. While the house rung 
with applauses at his death, amid her sobs, she patted him on the head, exclaiming in 
an affectionate and exulting whisper, “There! do you hear that! do you hear that!” 
Afterwards, in return to a letter of thanks from Payne, she answered, “If you saw 
any merit in my playing Lady Randolph, it was entirely owing to a son I felt proud 
of? The audience resented Miss Smith’s conduct on her next appearance. When 
Douglas was repeated she resumed her character. The bills now made a more ex- 
plicit announcement. They stated that “Mr Payne, from the theatres of New York 
and Philadelphia, who performed in this theatre the part of Douglas on Friday night, 
was received with unanimous applause, and will appear for the second time on Mon- 
day next.” The Morning Herald characterises the second effort as one of “ increased 
energy and increased effect. In his angry scene with Glenalvon, the actor maintained 
the meaning of his author with spirit, particularly when he exclaimed, ‘ Hast thou no 
fears for thy presumptuous self?’ And upon reconsidering the whole of this per- 
formance, we think that there have been few representations of a tragedy this sea- 
son, which were more generally satisfactory than this.” One of the leading weekly 
journals remarks on both this and the former experiment, as follows: “The young 
gentleman who has already appeared twice in the character of Norval at Drury Lane 
theatre, although he came forward under all the circumstances of modest conceal- 
ment which the situation he stood in would admit of, has already given a fair promise 
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of rivalling some of our first performers, A youth from a remote country—a country 
nearly two centuries behind us in the improvement of every art, must come before a 
London audience under every possible disadvantage. There must necessarily be a 
difference of manner, of deportment, of enunciation, and even of accent—all tending 
to make rather an unfavourable impression. We may form some idea of the impres- 
sion an actor from Ephesus would have made two thousand years ago, on one of the 
theatres of Athens, where the Greek language had arrived at such a degree of polish 
that the common fruitwomen could criticise all the niceties of its pronunciation. 
Great, however, as is the distance of America from England, there is no greater dif- 
ference of accent between the inhabitants of London and New York than between 
those of London and Norwich. With respect to Mr Payne, the young performer we 
are speaking of, a little study under a judicious instructer will soon correct the trifling 
deficiencies which are discoverable in his enunciation; while, by the aid of a fencing 
and dancing-master, he may acquire more graceful attitudes than he now exhibits. In 
all other respects, nature has endowed him with every quality for a great actor. He 
possesses all the simplicity which is the result of a fine taste; and he appears to have 
a chasteness of feeling, and a judiciousness of conception which never suffer him to 
run into those vicious extravagancies so common in blustering, half-formed actors. 
He speaks at once to the sober senses, to the feelings, and to the heart. In passages 
where no vehemence of passion is required, he is calm, temperate, and interesting. 
He never rants unnecessarily. His ‘own discretion is his tutor.’ But when he came 
to contend with Glenalvon, he burst forth with all the fire of indignation and anger, 
arising from wounded pride; and, when he found he was to ‘ perish by a villain’s 
hand,’ his remark that ‘he had slain him,’ was not delivered in a loud, boasting tone, 
but in the mild accents of a dying hero, modestly conscious of his courage. Such is 
the character of this young gentleman, who makes a fairer promise than any juvenile 
adventurer we have ever seen; and who, like some valuable raw material, brought 
from a distant country, only wants a little of that fine polishing which English artists 
can give, in order to make him perfect.” 

The theatre was now about closing. There only remained time for one attempt 
more, It was arranged for this to be in Romeo. Although not the performer’s choice, 
he succeeded perfectly in the part. It may be worth recording as a curious event in 
the history of theatrical revolutions, that Mr James Wallack, now one of our great 
stars from London, that evening represented the trifling character of the prince; and 
his brother, also famed among us, the servant Abram. 

The general kindness of Mr Payne’s reception in London encouraged numerous 
offers from the provincial managers, who were now busy negotiating with the me- 
tropolitan actors for the usual visits during the summer vacation. Their eagerness 
was not in the least shaken even by an attempt, probably emanating from stage jeal- 
ousy, to get up a prejudice against him upon the assertion that this ‘*d—d yankee 
who had come from America thinking to teach English folks to act,” was ‘an ille- 
gitimate son of Tom Paine!” The paltry trick was understood. The respectable 
papers crushed it with deserved contempt. Mr Payne was welcomed with great 
warmth in Liverpool, where he began his tour. Gore’s Advertiser of July 15, re- 
marks, “his performance of Hamlet, on Tuesday evening, being his fourth appearance 
here, was received with even more enthusiasm than either of those which preceded 
it. The management of the close of the playscene was hailed with loud cheering, 
and the curtain dropped to four rounds of applause. Mr Payne’s benefit on Friday 
evening was attended by one of the most elegant audiences which have graced the 
theatre this season” Mr Payne performed with equal success in Birmingham, Litch- 
field, Waltham, Tamworth, and a great number of small places; and especially in Man- 
chester, where the following curious comparison was made between him and Mr 
Betty: ‘ This gentleman has a figure not imposing, but well proportioned; a face al- 
most too beautiful for a man; and a voice, the clearest and most belllike we ever re- 
member to have heard. His acting is quite equal, if not superior, to that of Mr Betty 
at the time of public admiration and enthusiasm in his favour. In graceful attitudes, 
and the pantomime of the art, they are nearly equal; in expression of countenance 
and conception of character, Mr Payne has by far the advantage, but in treading the 
stage the palm must be given to Mr Betty.” The next visit of our countryman was 
to Dublin. Here he was received with very great kindness, both in public and pri- 
vate, and formed an intimacy with the celebrated O’Connell, Charles Phillips, and 
others, which has been kept up ever since. He appeared in Rolla, and though this 
was soon after John Kemble had made his farewell 7 ae in the same part, he was so 
well received in it, that the play was instantly repeated. He was supported through- 

out his engagement by the since so highly celebrated Miss O’Neill. The Hibernian 
Journal notices his e ment thus: ‘The departure of Mr Payne from our boards 
was marked by an incident of deep interest, which riveted his claims upon the best 
feelings of our countrymen, His extemporaneous parting address on that occasion 
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was one of the best conceived efforts of the. kind we ever remember to have heard, 
and certainly nothing was ever received with greater fervor and delight. The im- 
pression created by this gentleman’s performances, especially his Hamlet, has been 
of such a nature as to excite the warmest wishes in every quarter for his speedy re- 
turn, which will be hailed whenever it may happen with all the warmth which Irish 
liberality never fails to exercise towards public talent and private worth.” 

From Dublin Mr Payne went to perform in Waterford, where a whimsical event 
occurred, which is thus related in an Irish paper of the time: ‘* Mr Payne sustained 
the character of Hamlet with very great applause, and after the play a comic song 
was, in a manner, sung by a member of the company. After the song finished, the 

eople in the gallery, with one accord, spontaneously cried out, “home! home! 
home!” The hint was taken by the rest of the house, who joined in the cry, expect- 
ing, of course, nothing which would be worth listening to after the Hamlet of the 
evening had retired. Some persons then called out, ‘‘a clap for Mr Payne!” and a 
general peal of prolonged applause succeeded, after which the audience moved in a 
body from the house, and when the curtain drew up for the afterpiece, the astonished 
performers came forward, and found not a soul remained to listen to their efforts!” 
Subsequently Miss O’Neill joined our countryman at Waterford. His next engagement 
was at Cork, where he performed as the star, and Miss O’Neill acted for the last time 
as the member of a regular country company, her next performance having been in 
London, where she made her great hit, At Cork, Mr Payne was very handsomely 
eulogized in a speech relating to some political row in the theatre, by Mr O’Connell. 
On his benefit, Miss O’Neill performed Lady Randolph and Katherine, to his Norval 
and Petruchio; and he spoke an address, written for the occasion by Charles Phillips. 
After extending his engagement so as to play for most of the benefits, which he did 
gratuitously, Mr Payne went with Messrs O’Connell and Phillips and others to Killar- 
ney and its neighbourhood, and shared in the honours everywhere bestowed upon 
the party; here they witnessed the staghunt on the lake, described in Phillips’s poem 
of the Emerald Isle; and it was at a dinner on Innisfallen island where a toast was 
given in combined reference to the two strangers, and the countries to which they be- 
longed, that Mr Phillips made the celebrated speech on Washington and America, 
which has been spoken in all our schools and colleges, and which he introduced by 
the remark: ** To be associated with Mr Payne must be, to any one who regards pri- 
vate virtues and personal accomplishments, a source of peculiar pride, and that feel- 
ing is not a little enhanced to me by a recollection of the country to which we are 
indebted for his qualifications,” 

On the return of our townsman to London, the war having terminated, every one 
was flocking to France. Anxious to see that fine country, and to behold Talma and 
the French stage, he went thither. A period most interesting followed. It was that 
of Bonaparte’s return from Elba. Payne remained beyond the hundred days. His 
reception by Talma was affectionate in the extreme. Some of the French papers 
spoke of our traveller as the Talma of England. He wrote a letter to one of then 
mentioning that he was as much unknown in England as in France, that he was an 
American, and begged to disclaim a complimentary distinction, offered from miscon- 
ception. The Mercure de France, however, described him as follows: “ Nous possé- 
dons actuellement 4 Paris, M. John Howard Payne, acteur des Etats-Unis, qui aprés 
avoir eu des succés en Angleterre ou la conformité du langage lui a permis d’exercer 
ses talens, est venu en France, afin de comparer les manieres des defferens pays, et 
de recueiller des divers systemes de déclamation, ce que chacun peut avoir de meil- 
leur. Ila ete accueilli ici par notre premier acteur Talma, qui ne perd aucune oc- 
casion d’honorer les arts, et particuliérement celui qu’il cultive d’une maniére si dis- 
tinguée. Les différens theatres de Paris, se sont empressés d’offrir entrée de leurs 
salle 4 cet acteur, le premier qui, né dans le nouveau monde, ait vu sa reputation 
franchir le vaste océan. M. Howard Payne est surtout remarquable par un talent sin- 
guliérement precoce. Il n’était pas destiné au théatre; il suivait le cours de ses études 
ou il se faisait rémarquer par une facilité extraordinaire. J’ai vu des lettres ecrites 
par lui 4 ’age de quatorze ans ou l’on trouve la pureté, la netteté, la fermeté de style 
d’un ecrivain consommé. . Dés son enfance il récitait des vers avec une intelligence 
et une expression qui paraissait extraordinaires, méme dans un pays ou l’on met a la 
téte des enterprises des jeunes gens qui dans notre vieille Europe ne connaitraient 
encore que les bancs de leur classe et des jeux d’écoliers, La diseete d’hommes 
dans ce pays neuf, oblige 4 tirér parti de bonne beure des facultés de tout ce = 
montre quelqu’ intelligence. On voit aux Etats-Unis des hommes de dix-huit 4 dix- 
neuf ans, qui reviennement de faire une expédition de commerce 4 la Chine et qui 
repartent pour les ports de la Baltique.” ‘lhe writer goes on to give a little biogra- 
phical sketch of Mr Payne, and concludes thus: ‘* Nous devons regretter en France 
que la langue Anglaise roit trop peu cultivée pour que le public puisse jouir d’un ta- 
lent si prodigieux et si précoce; mais nous devons nous glorifier qu’on vienne de si 
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loin étudier notre littérature et nos arts,” On this visit it was that Talma wrote, in 
an album of Mr Payne, the following scrap, of which a facsimile was afterwards pub- 
lished: ‘*I could not point out the principles which ought to guide you in the study 
of declamation, better than did Shakspeare himself. In a few lines he has laid down 
the basis and true standard of our art. Therefore I refer you to what Hamlet says, 
(act iii. scene 2, ) ag the means of personating the various characters which 
are exhibited in human life. It will unfold to your view my own principles, and 
evince at the same time, my veneration for the great man.” And we have read an 
extract from an English letter, written to him, by Talma, in answer toa request made 
by Mr Payne, for an introduction to a person who had been celebrated for the les- 
sons of stage deportment, which he was said to have given to the first actors in Lon- 
don:—** You know how I live, perpetually engaged some way or other—always busy 
without doing anything, and continually pestered with idle visitors, so that hardly any 
time is left to me for my private affairs. * * * * As you are absent from London, I 
don’t forward you the letters to . I suppose you will apprize me of your re- 
turn there; and I will send them to you, written in the manner you desire, If you 
take any lessons from the latter, it ought to be upon the stage, and not in a room, that 
you may give a full scope to your steps and to your motions; but, my dear friend, the 
first rule is to be deeply impressed. Impregnated with the character and the situa- 
tion of your personage, let your imagination be exalted, your nerves be agitated— 
the rest will follow: your arms and legs will properly do their business. The graces 
of a dancer are not requisite in tragedy. Choose rather to have a noble elegance in 
your gait, and something historical in your demeanor. Dizi. * * * * Believe me, 
my dear Payne, your truly affectionate friend, Tatma. Make allowances for my 

enchificution.’ These two scraps we regard as invaluable wisdom for actors and 
critics, They unfold the secret by which Talma distanced competition—explain his 
theory, and, as we are assured, describe his acting. 

During this visit to France, Mr Payne became particularly acquainted with Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, the celebrated friend of Lord Byron. The suicide of Mr Whitbread 
had made a change in the direction of Drury Lane. Some of St John’s most intimate 
friends had got into power there. The Hon. Douglass Kinnaird was chairman of the 
managing committee, and Byron a leading member. Sir John gave our countryman 
a very earnest introduction to Mr Kinnaird, It happened that during Payne’s abode 
in Paris, the wellkown melodrama of the Maid and Magpie appeared there. As an 
exercise in French, and without dreaming of ever turning his attention to the litera- 
ture of the stage, Payne made a free version of the piece in question. He took it 
with him to London. He saw Mr Kinnaird, who was delighted with the idea of his 
reappearance at Drury Lane. The chairman decided, however, that it was expedient 
to secure the advantage of a more favourable moment than that selected on the 
former. In the course of conversation, the general interests of the theatre were dis- 
cussed. Questions were asked about Parisian novelties, ‘The Maid and Magpie was 
naturally a subject of very anxious inquiry, especially as Drury Lane had obtained a 
translation and meant to bring it out as soon as the house opened, Mr Payne casually 
spoke of having himself made one. Mr Kinnaird expressed a desire to see it. After 
doing so, he mentioned how much he regretted that the theatre had already contracted 
for one far inferior. He hinted to Mr Payne that he might render great advantages 
both to the theatre and to himself, by returning to France and remaining there, with 
an eye to Parisian novelties for Drury Lane, until there should be an opening to bring 
him out as an actor in a way which might do him justice and advance his object. Un- 
der a promise from Mr Kinnaird in the name of the committee, Mr Payne agreed to 
return to Paris, and to send over adaptations of French pieces and devote his atten- 
tion to the affairs of Drury Lane, till its directors could promote his interests as an 
actor, with the same zeal they promised to exercise towards them in the interim as an 
author. Meanwhile, Mr Harris of Covent Garden, having heard of Mr Payne’s ver- 
sion of the Maid and Magpie, called upon him, and offered one hundred and fi 
pounds for it, with leave to make any changes in it the theatre might think fit. The 

argain was struck, and Mr Payne now went back to France upon the affairs of Drury 
Lane. After this moment his career commenced as a dramatic author. 

That the theatre might receive every possible advantage from his exertions, our 
speculator was so thoughtless as to listen to one of those literary adventurers who are 
ever on the lookout for prey in crowded cities. This person had introduced himself 
to Mr Payne, who was touched by the pictures he drew of his wretched fortunes 
and gratified with a talent he displayed for music. He thought he might at the same 
time serve a neglected genius and benefit the establishment which seemed to be so 
warmly espousing his own interests, Indeed, he spared no trouble or expense for 
the purpose of giving advantages to Drury Lane over the rival house. The first play 
he sent over was Accusation ; in the manuscript of which the stage business was so 
thoroughly defined that, notwithstanding its complexity, the drama was produced and 
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succeeded in the unprecedented short time of six days following its arrival in London. 
The circumstance is mentioned as a remarkable one in the reminiscences of Dibdin, 
who was then stagemanager ; but he does not state whence the celerity arose, and 
takes the credit of it to himself. Indeed, a system was organized by our new author, 
through which any work might be transferred to London with all its original beauty 
and finish as soon as news could arrive there of its first performance in Paris. But 
now an unlooked for and a strange difficulty started up in his path. He had warmly 

raised to the committee the manner in which his associate’s share of an opera had 
nes executed. Mr Kinnaird echoed the praise and accepted the opera. The man’s 
vanity was excited to supplant the master. It happened, unfortunately, that the 
Theatre was once more getting into embarrassment. No offer of indemnity for the 
vast expenses Mr Payne had incurred had been tendered. He sent in a sketch of 
his outlay. An éclaircisment followed, which hurried Mr Payne forthwith to London 
again. The instant remuneration was asked, numerous works which had been eagerly 
accepted, were sent back. An opposition to Mr Kinnaird in the committee endea- 
voured to shift entirely upon his shoulders the engagment of Mr Payne. Mr Kinnaird, 
at the same time, as far as possible to get rid of the consequences, and keep our 
countryman in check, encouraged the faithless agent we have mentioned, who, wish- 
ing to get the employment into his own hands, had inveighed, not only against his 
employer’s talent, but his industry and his demands, Even the pledge to produce him 
as an actor was subtly shunned, by the specious offer of a line of character it was pri- 
vately known he would not accept. The result was a loss, not only of his time, but 
of upwards of two thousand dollars expended for the interests of Drury Lane Theatre, 
from which only about one thousand, or two hundred guineas sterling could be ob- 
tained. That amount having been the sum, regularly accruing from the performances 
of Accusation, could not be evaded. Further compensation would have been awarded 
had there been an appeal to the law ; but Payne was too much disgusted and annoy- 
ed at the tissue of sordid and paltry intrigues, not to be glad that the affair should 
drop. Indeed, he felt himself too unfriended and alone even to dream of further 
struggling ; and it so happened that another opening immediately arose, which with- 
drew his attention from the ill-treatment of old Drury and her myrmidons. 

In the midst of this dilemma, Howard Payne had a visit from Mr Harris of Covent 
Garden. That gentleman expressed his regret at the conduct of the rival house. He 
offered an engagement at Covent Garden, both literary and theatrical ; and said he 
would put it in so specific a form, as to render disappointment impossible. He 
offered three hundred guineas, about fifteen hundred dollars, for the general attention 
of Mr Payne to the benefit of the establishment, during the season ; and stipulated 
to bring him out with further and independent compensation proportioned to his 
success, as an actor. In the selection of his own characters, Payne was secured a 
—— voice, **not to work into the general business of the house,” but to per- 

orm from time to time such part or parts as might be thought not to lessen the repu- 
tation he had already acquired.” For his literary aid, there was a further provision. 
He was to acquaint the management with all the novelties which might appear 
abroad. Should a free translation be desired, he was to make it and receive fifty 
pounds, nearly $250, Should an adaptation afterwards for performance be thought 
advisable, he was to obtain a further recompense to the full extent regularly paid to 
authors ; viz. about the rate of one thousand dollars a play. This engagement, 
which could not have been dictated by any but a liberal spirit, was forthwith accept- 
ed; and it led to great intimacy between the manager and Payne: Unfortunately, 
however, they were known to be daily closeted upon the affairs of the theatre. The 
nature of the engagement was not understood ; but Payne was suspected to have 
great influence and to be dangerous. “ Favourites have no friends.” The first dis- 
contentedness was brought about by the interference of the hack writers about the 
establishment with a right implied in the literary clause of his contract. Versions of 
his were given to others to work up. Some of the pieces thus obtained became 
stockplays. A second source of disquietude originated in the postponement of his 
announcement to act. It chanced unluckily that Macready had been engaged just 
before him. To Payne, indeed, was entrusted much of the machinery of this actor’s 
early success, That being secured, the manager was reminded that the season was 
wearing away. Mr Harris at length determined to keep his word. Adelgitha was 
the play fixed for the début. We have now before us the bills of Covent Garden, in 
which the play, altered by our author, is cast as follows: ‘ Guiscard, Mr Young : 
Michael Ducas, Mr Macready ; Adelgitha, Miss O’Neill ; and Lothair, Mr Howard 
Payne.” On the 20th, 22d, 23d and 24th of February, 1817, it is promised as 
** speedily to be produced,” and on Tuesday, Feb. 25th, Wednesday 26th, Thursday 
27th, and Friday 28th, it is announced for the following Tuesday ; but on Saturday, 
March 1, and Monday, March 3, it is changed to the Saturday following, and then 
never mentioned more, How, it may be asked, did this happen? Those versed in 
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greenroom mysteries can perhaps guess. Leading actors like to be exclusive objects. 
‘Whenever the day of performance approached, some one of the three stars happened 
to be ill. In the interim passion week approached. On that the London theatres 
are closed ; but those elsewhere continue open. Payne was invited to perform 
during the week at Bath ; where he was received with great enthusiasm ; but un- 
luckily, on his return to London, springing from the coach, he sprained his ancle, and 
when the other actors professed to be recovered, was actually ill himself. The fever 
of disappointment and delay increased his suffering to danger. Advantage was, of 
course, taken of this disaster, to cool the manager’s efforts for one who had been 
thought too influential with him. Payne’s appearance had got to be an old story, 
and the actors at length decidedly withdrew from Adelgitha. The mansger offered 
to bring out Payne in any or all of Mr Charles Kemble’s parts, with whom Mr Harris 
was at variance ; but thus to oppose an actor so well liked and so upheld by the pub- 
lic and the press, would have been madness, The managers must have been aware 
of the danger and his offer was understood to be a mere finesse, in the same spirit 
with the one by which Mr Kinnaird had shuffled out of the same difficulty at Drury 
Lane. Angry communications followed, in which Mr Harris upbraided Mr Payne for 
complaining of his treatment as an actor, when, as an author, he had received from 
the Theatre that season more than he had brought toit. Mr Payne protested against 
the unfairness of the charge, because he had been expressly bound down to act un- 
der the dictation of the manager. ‘ Shall Mr Harris blame the instrument, because 
he did not know how to make it work and would not be instructed?” The manager 
was invited to be patient, and he might, erelong, learn how his engagement might 
have turned to more profitable account. 

For this, Mr Harris was not kept many weeks in suspense. On quitting Covent 
Garden Mr Payne set to work on the tragedy of Brutus, He had thought some time 
before of arranging mad Nat Lee’s play, that he might appear in it with Kean. He 
now took it up with reference to that idea. It proved altogether unavailable. The 
subject, however, struck him more than ever as so eminently calculated for the tra- 
gedian, that he determined to attempt a new arrangement of the plot. He filled his 
mind with the story, and drew out a plan of an entire tragedy. Having done so, he 
_— all the previous plays in which it had been treated. In nearly all these he 

ound speeches, which, with additions, transpositions, and dovetailings, enabled him 
rapidly to fling together a sufficient idea of the mode in which he conceived Brutus 
ought to be arranged for the stage. The extreme doubtfulness as to the reception 
of any play at any theatre, and above all, its adoption in the form in which it meets 
the managers; and the distrust of his own powers, arising from the conditions upon 
which he had been. compelled to communicate: with Covent Garden, induced Mr 
Payne thus to send out a pilot balloon, and try the wind. He had no notion that a 
play thus hastily strung together, was likely to be regarded as more than a mere hint 
of what was afterwards to be put in form. But the instant Kean saw it, he caught at 
it with avidity. He did not conceive it capable of improvement. .It was produced 
in December, 1818, with a success exceeding that of any play acted for many years 
before, in London. It was performed nightly, five times a week, fiftytwo times in 
succession. Its success thinned the benches of Covent Garden, and convinced Mr 
Harris that his complaint against his recent associate was, to say the least of it, a little 
premature, 

It might have been supposed that this overwhelming triumph would have turned 
the tide of fortune in favour of our countryman. His career had been a very baffled 
and uncomfortable one. Now, one would have fancied, he might have hoped for an 
interval of sunshine. This, however, was not to be his fate. Though a party attempt 
to put down the tragedy the first night in the theatre was instantly and unanimously 
repelled, and nothing could have been more gratifying and complete than the success 
of its numerous performances, still much animosity was in action against the play and 
more against the author. He was scouted by some for having borrowed without ac- 
knowledgment from other authors. This attack was answered by a quotation from 
the preface. There he says, “Seven plays upon the subject of Brutus are before the 

ublic, only two have been thought capable of representation, and those two did not 

ong hold possession of the stage. In the present play, I have had no hesitation in 
— the concEPTIons AnD LaNGuaGE of my predecessors, wherever they seemed 
likely to strengthen the plan I had prescribed. Such obligations to be culpable, must 
be secret,” At last, however, all admitted that he had a claim of strong force upon 
the public, for having wrought and combined a story which former writers and great 
ones too, had mismanaged, into a shape which obtained for it the most signal success, 
“We maintain,” says a London reviewer, ‘‘that old and new parts combined consti- 
tute a NEW wHOLE—a machine which never existed before ; and however few be the 
new parts, and however numerous the old, yet, if the new parts enable the whole 
machine to produce a new effect, or a better effect than was ever produced before, 
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the whole machine is a new one.” The attack on the score of want of due acknow- 
ledgment, however, soon died away. It was discovered to have originated with a 
person who had taken the place Payne himself had quitted at Covent Garden, and the 
reason of its being so pertinaciously urged no longer ceased to be a wonder. It is 
said Mr Thomas Moore, the poet, asked Mr Washington Irving what all this bustle 
was, about Mr Payne and Brutus. ‘ Why,” replied Irving, ‘“ Payne has given cre- 
dit for his play to six authors from whom he has borrowed something ; but because 
he has included a seventh, from whom he has borrowed nothing, they have raised 
against him a hue and cry for plagiarism.” A London paper answered the censors 
in an epigram, Its substance was that the ancients leagued with Brutus to turn out 
oppressors ; but the moderns ‘‘now turn out oppressors to Brutus.” 

The attacks, however, were not made to be refuted. The object was, if possible, to 
destroy Mr Payne’s standing with the committee ; one of whom, testily told him that 
“the lord chancellor would be applied to for an injunction to prevent the perform- 
ance of Brutus, which it was feared would be granted;” and when he inquired into the 
origin of the impression, it was answered that the Right Hon. Sir Wim. Scott (now Lord 
Stowell) had complained to his brother, the lord high ehancellor, (Lord Eldon) that the 
play of Brutus was unconstitutional and ought to be suppressed ; upon which the chan- 
cellor, it was said, promised to read it and decide, and was expected to decide unfavour- 
ably. Upon which, Mr Payne immediately wrote to that learned and great civilian, 
and at once obtained the following candid and circumstantial reply in explanation : 


“7o JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, ESQ. 


“ Sir—I have no right whatever to complain of the mode in which you attempt to do 
yourself justice ; and I shall be truly sorry if L have unintentionally done you any injus- 
tice. It was far from any purpose of mine, in a conversation to which you allude, the 
whole of which I must unreservedly submit to you, as far as I recollect it. 

“ Living upon terms of the most unguarded familiarity with my brother, I certainly 
did mention to him accidentally what I had heard in several companies—that the play 
of Brutus did contain passages calculated to produce democratic impressions ;—but I 
added, that I had neither seen nor read the play, and therefore could say nothing of it, but 
what was conveyed to me in common report. I was not at that time talking to the Chan- 
cellor, in his official capacity, or in the way of complaint, but to my brother, in the idle 
style of private gossip—meaning neither to express any opinion of my own, nor that 
what I said should go beyond himself and some other person who happened to be in the 
room. The subject was not started by me, nor pursued by me any further. [ think my 
brother said, he had heard similar reports of strong passages in the play. The matter 
dropt there entirely, and I am grieved that any such consequences as you describe have 
resulted from it. [t never could have occurred to my thoughts, that such a conversation 
so qualified could have produced them. If any such use has been made of it, it is a very 
unjust one, and for which I cannot consider myself as at all morally answerable, though 
I regret very much the having accidentally given the slightest and remotest occasion 
for it. Iam, sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) WM SCOTT. 

** Grafton street, Jan. 22, 1819.” 


A copy of this letter was laid before the subcommittee, who generally expressed 
their satisfaction at the course adopted, but the>particular member whose remon- 
strance had led to the appeal, spoke of it with mucl»chagrin. It then came out 
that it was with that member himself Sir William had conversed. By Aim the subject 
had been started!--So much for the intrigues even of the wealthy and the wise when 
they get into a greenroom!—The committee, however, loved the author none the 
better for showing them that he had been wronged among them. ‘The proof soon 
appeared. Brutus was bringing thousands to the treasury. Even Kean was gaining 
fifty pounds a week extra for performing in it. But the author had been lured into 
an improvident bargain. He had consented tobe paid by benefits. But he consented 
upon an overstatement of the average of the season and an extravagant estimate of 
charges. It chanced, too, that the weather and other drawbacks rendered the 
houses on his nights thinner than on any other. There were four, the first Dec. 5, 
yielding a profit of 48/. 2s, 6d.—the second, Dec. 5, 14/. 11s. 6d.—the third, Dec. 
12, 86/. 2s. 6d.—the fourth, Jan. 15, 34/, 9s. 6d.:—in all 183). 6s.—being twenty 
pounds less than the established recompense for a successful afterpiece. This was 
so utterly inadequate, that Payne was advised to apply to the committee for a recon- 
sideration of the agreement.—They owned that the return was scarcely liberal 
enough. The manager was authorized to offer another benefit; but when the terms 
and season and various circumstances were examined, it was found that the result 
must bring the receiver into debt, and only yield profit to the Theatre. It was, of 
course, declined as one of the various tricks of the greenroom, against which sad 
experience had put our author upon his guard. ‘Thus, instead of being bettered 
by his success, Payne was not only not a pecuniary gainer, but the victim of every 
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sort of dirty animosity. The very management was stirred up against him by a re- 
port that he was intriguing for the pasteboard crown. Even Kean, whom he had 
so largely served, treated him with marked neglect; and to the astonishment of all 
the performers, publicly presented Mr Stephen Kemble, the stagemanager, with a 
gold snuffbox, bearing the last scene of Brutus engraven ou the lid,—but took no 
notice of the author, notwithstanding the author had previously presented Mr Kean 
with the very toga he wore, and taught him how its folds were to be adjusted!— 
Kean carried his coldness still further. He had induced Payne to prepare a play 
upon the story of Virginius, When offered to him, he cast it by unread. Meanwhile 
the subject got abroad among theatrical circles, Another Virginius, by a particular 
friend of Mr Kean, was accepted and paid for; and at a higher price before its trial 
than had been given for Brutus after its triumph. But the tragedy failed. It was 
not even heard through three acts. The same cause, however, produced a very 
different effect in another case. It called out Sheridan Knowles. His Virginius, 
though then unattended to, was afterwards rewritten. Its reception has created the 
finest dramatist of our times. It is fortunate for the stage that the performers who 
have benefited by the talent of Mr Knowles, have treated him with so much more 
gratitude than those who have been upheld by Mr Payne. The Virginius of our 
countryman ‘never appeared. Part of it has been quoted in the London Magazine. 
It is there much commended. No further transaction occurred between him and 
Drury Lane that season, except the following, which is scarcely less singular than 
the rest. A piece upon a French basis was sent to the committee, and returned as 
** being admirable for its incident, but deficient in its dialogue.” Mr Payne took it 
back, rewrote the dialogue in the inflated style then current, and returned it to the 
committee, before whom it was read by the late Mr Oxberry. The decision now 
was ** that its dialogue was admirable, but it was deficient in incident!” The French 
piece which supplied the story, was afterwards brought both at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane on the same night, and at both successfully—and thence other versions 
appeared at all the minor theatres, and everywhere it was favourably received; bat 
the one by Mr Payne had been previously rejected nearly every where, as ‘a sub- 
ject not adapted for performance in London.” 

Finding so much advantage derived to others from his works, our author now be- 
gan to think it might not be amiss to seck some way by which he might pay himself. 
Management seemed the sole resource. He saw the Birmingham Theatre advertised. 
The proprietors caught at his proposal eagerly. He was desired to come instantly 
to Birmingham. He was compelled to make a week’s delay. Ere the close of that 
week, he was informed that the house had been leased to another person. It is ex- 
traordinary enough that ¢hat person was the very individual who had attacked Payne 
so violently about Brutus, It is equally remarkable that with the very Brutus whose 
author he had villified, the new manager opened his theatre, himself acted the cha- 
racter, and derived from it an impulse to his speculation which rendered it very pros- 

erous, 
7‘ But though circumvented, Mr Payne did not give up his purpose. Erelong a 
theatre was advertised as **the oldest and most respectable minor theatre in Lon- 
don.” He answered the advertisement. It proved to be the theatre at Sadler’s 
Wells, which when he saw, presented as we have heard him remark, a site of so 
much quiet beauty and homely rural interest, in the midst of the crowded city, that 
he could not from the moment he beheld it, get it out of his mind. The proprie- 
tors at once closed with him. He entered instantly upon a hazardous speculation, 
without even knowing the ground upon which he adventured. Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre had always been a summer playhouse for the people; regular acting was never 
thought of there, indeed, never permitted bylaw. But Mr Payne thought a new 
interest could be given to it by raising its character. To effect so thorough a change, 
however, required more time than he allowed himself and more capital than he 
thought requisite, 1t happened, unfortunately, also, that political events that sea- 
son ruined all the theatres. It was the time of the great excitement concerning the 
queen of GeorgelV. Then playgoers housed themselves to avoid the nightly mobs, 
Deaths in the royal family subjected him to further loss, ‘he London Theatres on 
these occasions are closed by authority, and the season seldom recovers from such a 
check. He incurred a yet greater disadvantage. He disobliged the court party by 
upholding her majesty’s cause in allusive plays. Even the proprietors of the house 
were alarmed and remonstrated with him fur endangering their license. ‘The succes- 
sor of Mr Payne, however, was all the better for this boldness. ‘The queen rewarded 
the attention her interests had received, by commanding a play on the season follow- 
ing;—she did not know that the direction had gone from her supporter. By similar 
good luck, the same gentleman received from the royal treasury for opening the 
house gratis on the coronation night, more than Payne lost by closing it for the royal 
deaths. So wagsthe world. The second speculator made a fortune. Howard Payne 
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was brought into great wretchedness. His loss that season amounted to several thou- 
sand dollars. 

While in the midst of the annoyance and destitution of this disaster, forsaken as 
all men are who are very unsuccessful, and not knowing which way to turn, and on 
what side next to seek resources, Mr Payne received one morning a parcel sealed 
with black, and the seal inscribed Octavius. He opened it, and found two French 
pamphlets. The first was a play which he had altered and adapted for the opening 
of his late theatre. He thought the parcel was meant as an illintentioned banter, 
and flung the book aside. The other pamphlet he took up carelessly. He glanced 
at a page ortwo. It interested him. He ranit through. He saw at once that he 
had material there for a new play admirably suited to the wants and capabilities of 
Drury Lane, which had been abandoned by the committee, and was now under a new 
master, the late Mr Elliston. in three days a new play in English was framed upon 
the subject. It was presented to Mr Elliston, accepted, and in one week it had been 
acted at Drury Lane, where the bills pronounced it ‘the most successful melodra- 
ma ever produced.” The reception was enthusiastic in the extreme. The play in 
question was Thérese, or the Orphan of Geneva. Even his success here, however, 
was destined to be made a source of opposition. The manager of a minor theatre 
caused the piece to be taken down in shorthand from the pit. It was brought out 
and stopped by an injunction from the Lord Chancellor. Covent Garden, also, aimed 
a blow at its success, by a rival version, produced with great pomp and expense, But 
the attempt met the fate it merited. The Covent Garden play was damned; and 
Mr Payne’s was afterwards borrowed for that stage from Drury Lane. 

The profits of Therese averted the clouds then so thickly gathered around our 
countryman. He was urged by Mr Elliston to return to France, and there watch over 
the interests of Drury-lane, as he had done for that house before it came under the 
management of Mr Elliston. The new lessee assured him he would now find a very 
different person to deal with from any he had ever met with before. He went, Great 
expenses were incurred, but the returns were slow and meagre. Meanwhile, a per- 
son by the name of Burroughs, who has been in this country, took the Surrey thea- 
tve, a large minor house in London. He went to Paris to secure the aid of our coun- 
tryman, who supplied him largely; but Mr Burroughs was not much better off than 
Mr Elliston. Mr Payne did a great deal of hard work, for concerns which were 
floundering along upon the verge of bankruptcy. The result need not be named. 
During this visit to Paris, we understand, his inconveniences were incredibly great. 

Mr Charles Kemble had now succeeded Mr Harris at Covent-garden. He had 
scarcely got seated on his throne, before he sent to secure the assistance of Mr Payne. 
That gentleman was now under the annoyance of the disappointments growing out 
of the circumstances of his two other employers. He put together a batch of manu- 
scripts, and set the price of two hundred and thirty pounds on the whole. Among 
these was the piece which has since appeared under the name of Clari. This had 
been given to Mr Burroughs, but no use, at the time of the offer, had been made of 
it. In Mr Payne’s communication it was rated at thirty pounds. Mr Kemble instantly 
accepted the proposal, but on condition that Clarishould be converted into an opera. 
Strangely enough, it happened that the piece, under the name of Angioletta, as ori- 
ginally handed to Mr Burroughs, though so long in his possession unheeded, was 
without any intimation to Mr Payne, produced at the Surrey theatre in the course of 
this negotiation. It was withdrawn, however, on the requisition of Mr Payne; and, 
being altered by him into an opera, came out with prodigious success at Covent-gar- 
den. It was said to have gained the wealthy husband by whom the lady was taken 
from the stage who appeared in the principal character; for it was remarked of Mr 
Bradshaw, that he ‘ fell in love with Clari, and married Miss M. Tree.”—Scarcely a 
week had passed in London since its first appearance without Clari at some theatre. 
One song in this opera that of ‘* Sweet Home,” has had more universal circulation 
throughout the world than any similar effort anywhere. We have seen it stated, that 
upwards of one hundred thousand copies have been issued by the original publish- 
ers in London. The profit to them was stated, ere it had beentwo years out, at two 
thousand guineas; and it was added, that they then refused one thousand guineas for 
the copyright. Scarcely can a walk be taken in England without hearing “Sweet 
Home” in the roads or in the street. It has even been quoted in sermcns, and sung, 
with slight alterations, in places of public worship. It is the favourite song of the ex- 
iles from England throughout the world; and may be heard not only inthe domestic 
retreat, but at the head of regiments in Malta, in Calcutta, in Canada, and a recent 
traveller names it as having greeted him in the depths of Africa! And in what man- 
ner was the author complimented for his triumph?—To Mr Payne the publishers, 
whom he had enriched by this song, had not the grace even to sendacopy! His 
name was not inserted in it till after it had gone through several editions. Nor was 
any extra consideration ever offered to him from Covent-garden after the great run 
of the opera. ‘The very publisher of the copyright, who was to have paid an extra 
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five and twenty pounds for it, in the event of its being performed twenty nights, de- 
clined doing so because, although not applied to until the second season of its repre- 
sentation, and after the stipulated number was much more than doubled; the twen- 
tieth night had not come within the first season! ‘The truth is, it could not. i The 
play was produced too late in the first season. Some mutilations were made in the 
dialogue and words of this piece by the actors, and a few lines introduced by one of 
them from another play, for which Mr Payne was attacked for plagiarism, though the 
introduction was made while he was out of the country. Those who knew the fact, 
however, had not the honesty to rise in his defence. Once, even, when he saw the 
piece emphatically announced at a minor theatre, asa ‘translation from the French, 
he wrote to the manager and explained that it was no translation; that there was a 
ballet pantomime upon the same subject at the operahouse in Paris, but that even 
had not the story itself been essentially varied, the feet of dancers could scarcely sup- 
ply sentences so as to justify the epithet ‘ translation;” and the manager answered, 
he knew well enough that the piece was Mr Payne’s, but it was a rule at all minor 
theatres to endeavour to evade the law, by assuming that works were translated, and 
this one was too valuable to him to be lost through any delicacy. He therefore begged 
to decline withdrawing the assertion that it was French. He begged Mr Payne to 
excuse him. He hoped he would comeand see the play, and trusted it would give 
him no displeasure to find how much better it was acted at Tottenham Court Road 
than at Covent Garden or Drury Lane. es 

Payne’s next great success was with the comedy of Charles the Second. This was 
sold to Covent-garden for fifty pounds, being one hundred and fifty pounds less than 
the usual recompense fora farce. But the writer was pressed for money, and perhaps 
the manager for means. Mr Charles Kemble was the Charles. So very eminent was 
Charles the Second, especially among the most elevated circles, that George IV. 

commanded it to be acted before him. On that occasion he even departed from the 
usual etiquette. He made his first visit of the season to Covent Garden, to which it 
belonged, instead of Drury Lane, which being the exclusive ‘royal theatre,” and 
whose performers are the only ones distinguished by the title of ‘his Majesty’s ser- 
vants,”’ until the occasion in question was always honoured with the precedence, which 
it has since resumed. Charles the Second is distinguished for another remarkable 
incident in dramatic history. It was in this piece that the celebrated Fawcett, whose 
performance of Copp was so inimitable, took his leave of the stage. : 

The history of Mr Payne’s career in England, since the time we mention, is only a 
history of great struggles for petty advantages; often for the reverse. There was 
much excitement about a tragedy of his, Richelieu, which followed Charles II. he 
descendant of Richeiieu chanced to be French Minister at the court of St James’, He 
-did not wish his profligate ancestor to face him upon the stage. The Lord Chamber- 
lain was applied to and but for firm remonstrance the work would have been alto- 
gether suppressed. On condition, however, of the name being changed and certain 
mutilations, it was allowed to appear. As might have been expected, however, the 
strong arm of power being against it, it had the abuse of the papers as immoral, was 
cabelled against in the theatre, and after five nights’ performance disappeared. Next 
came out the opera of the White Lady. The success of this piece was impeded by 
the jealousy of Miss Paton, who, at the last moment, gave up her part, apprehensive 
of being eclipsed by Madame Vestris in George Brown, A paper war ensued and 
parties were the consequence. The piece was imperfectly done, but well received 
throughout and announced amid loud cheers for repetition, contrary to the usual mode, 
by Madame Vestris herself. It ran about twenty nights. It was at this time Mr Payne 
established a critical paper entitled the Opera Glass, one of the most popular periodi- 
cals of the day. But the fatigue of attending exclusively to such a work, and the an- 
noyances and vexations from the way in which he was treated about theatrical and lit- 
erary enterprises, threw him into an illness, during which his life was despaired of. 
All communications with him upon business of any description was interdicted;—an 
unlucky event, on one account, for he was offered the management, while upon the 
bed of sickness, of a theatre in London, and one in Paris, which of course, could nei- 
ther of them be accepted. After his recovery, he produced plays of various descrip- 
tions at various theatres; the principal of them the comedy of * Procrastination,” and 
the farce of ‘* Fricandeau, or the Coronet and the Cook,” at the Haymarket, the in- 
terlude of the “Lancers,” the opera of the ** Tyrolese Peasant,” and the play of the 
‘Spanish Husband,” at Drury Lane, and the one act comedy of “*Woman’s Revenge,” 
which had the most brilliant reception last season at the theatre managed by Madame 
Vestris. This is, we believe, his last. 

In reviewing the labours of Mr Howard Payne, the history of his life ought to be 
kept in view to account for the character of his producticns. Those who have looked 
at him in the spirit of detraction, have insisted earnestly upon his having been 
so largely indebted to the foreign stage. But it must be remembered how entirely 
this has been forced on him by circumstances, 
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Mr Payne might quote the mighty example of Shakspeare himself, but our coun- 
tryman had motives more imperative than Shakspeare. It was expressly for the pur- 
pose of transferring foreign works that he was first lured from acting to authorship. 
At the time he began this career it was the greatest recommendation of a piece that 
it was the first English version of the last French success. This is even yet in some 
degree the case, though not so much as it was before the minor theatres took so many 
liberties. To comprehend how it happened, the difference between the regulation 
of the drama in France and England must be understood. In Paris there is a theatre 
set apart for each particular species of drama, of which new specimens must conti- 
nually be produced; and each, of course, brings out its own in the greatest perfection 
and pays for it the best price. For many years there was no winter mart in London 
for the numerous novelties of these various theatres, but the two great houses of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. If a hit appeared in Paris, it was important to each 
not to be anticipated by the other; and the immense advantages of the immediate 
transfer of a Parisian novelty, rendered it of the first consequence to seize upon it and 
be earliest in the field. From the necessity of despatch, original works, not being 
likely to create the same sort of competition, were invariably postponed whenevera 
foreign novelty appeared, sanctioned by a foreign triumph; and he who could pre- 
pare such best and quickest, was the best patronized by the managers. Mr Howard 
Payne had the reputation of being able to accomplish these transfers with unmatcha- 
ble celerity. Though his plays from foreign sources have always been sufficiently 
varied to have justified a larger claim than has ever been made for them on his account 
by his best friends, it is not to that fact that he owes his standing. It is for having 
done subjects which other dramatists and experienced ones, have tried in and failed, 
{although aided by the identical foreign originals,) so well as to secure his works a 
permanent standing upon the stage. This was the case with his first attempt in Ac- 
cusation. Mr Kenney, one of the best living authors, was paid liberally for a piece 
on the same subject at the rival theatre. Mr Kenney himself concurred with the 
public and the papers and owned that his effort wasa failure and the other triumph- 
ant. Mr Poole also tried the Two Galley Slavesat Drury-lane against that of Mr Payne 
at Covent-garden. Poole’s wasdamned and Payne’s still continues to be acted. The 
rival Therese we have already mentioned as having failed at Covent Garden in the 
hands of Mr Beazely, also an author of eminence, Other examples might be adduced 
but these are enough to prove that what our countryman has undertaken to do, he has 
achieved; and that to its fullest extent. 

It would occupy more space than we have a right to engross, to go much more 
largely into his merits. To this praise, however, he has an unquestionable right. 
He is the first native American who, either as an actor or a dramatic writer, ever 
attracted attention and secured a firm stand, on the other side of the ocean. He has 
not lost that stand either there, or here, after twenty years experiment; but the libe- 
ral spirit of the ‘old country” has unhesitatingly acknowledged, even though he 
was known to be a wanderer from the new—that as he is the first American actor 
“ qui ait vu sa reputation franchir le vaste ocean” so is he the first American author 
whose plays have been known on the British stage, and adopted there as the stock 
pieces of the national theatres. Among upwards of half a hundred of these* it is 
owned that he has given to England and to America, the most popular tragedy, (Bru- 
tus,) comedy, (Charles the Second,) melodrama, (Therese,) opera, (Clari,) and 
song (Sweet Home,) of the day in which they respectively appeared ; and ‘* when,” 
says a late London paper, * the lord chancellor Brougham, asked ina discussion con- 
cerning the patents some time ago, who in the present day had produced plays, 
which might be considered as established, and deserving to be so, the name of Mr 
Howard Payne was one of the first quoted in the high court of chancery, and several 





* The following is a list of those among the works of Mr Payne which have been 
the most successful. Tragedy: Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin—Virginia, or Patri- 
cian Perfidy—Oswali of Athens—Richelieu, or the Broken Heart. Comedy: Charles 
the Second, the Merry Monarch—Procrastination—Married and Single—Plots at 
Home—Woman’s Revenge—All for the Best. Dramas: Spanish Husband—Therese, 
the Orphan of Geneva—Norah, the Girl of Erin—Adeline, or Seduction—The Two 
Galley Slaves—The Rival Monarchs—Paoli—Solitary of Mount Savage—Ali Pacha— 
The Inseparables—Maid and Magpie—Accusation—The Guilty Mother—Man of the 
Black Forest—Madame de Barri—The Festival of St Mark—The Bridge of Khel— 
The Judge and the Attorney—The Mill of the Lake—Mazeppa—Rovido, the Neapo- 
litan. Operas: Clari, the Maid of Milan—The White Maid—The Tyrclese Peasant 
—Visitandines—England’s Good Old Days. Farces: Fricandeau, or the Coronet and 
the Cook—The Post Chaise—’Twas I—Mrs Smith—Love in Humble Life—The 
Lancers—Grandpapa—Peter Smink—Not Invited. 
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five and twenty pounds for it, in the event of its being performed twenty nights, de- 
clined doing so because, although not applied to until the second season of its repre- 
sentation, and after the stipulated number was much more than doubled; the twen- 
tieth night had not come within the first season! ‘The truth is, it could not. ; The 
play was produced too late in the first season. Some mutilations were made in the 
dialogue and words of this piece by the actors, and a few lines introduced by one of 
them from another play, for which Mr Payne was attacked for plagiarism, though the 
introduction was made while he was out of the country. Those who knew the fact, 
however, had not the honesty to rise in his defence. Once, even, when he saw the 
piece emphatically announced at a minor theatre, as a ‘translation from the French,” 
he wrote to the manager and explained that it was no translation; that there was a 
ballet pantomime upon the same subject at the operahouse in Paris, but that even 
had not the story itself been essentially varied, the feet of dancers could scarcely sup- 
ply sentences so as to justify the epithet ‘translation;” and the manager answered, 
he knew well enough that the piece was Mr Payne’s, but it was a rule at all minor 
theatres to endeavour to evade the law, by assuming that works were translated, and 
this one was too valuable to him to be lost through any delicacy. He therefore begged 
to decline withdrawing the assertion that it was French. He begged Mr Payne to 
excuse him, He hoped he would comeand see the play, and trusted it would give 
him no displeasure to find how much better it was acted at Tottenham Court Road 
than at Covent Garden or Drury Lane. ; 
Payne’s next great success was with the comedy of Charles the Second. This was 
sold to Covent-garden for fifty pounds, being one hundred and fifty pounds less than 
the usual recompense fora farce. But the writer was pressed for money, and perhaps 
the manager for means. Mr Charles Kemble was the Charles. So very eminent was 
Charles the Second, especially among the most elevated circles, that George IV. 
commanded it to be acted before him. On that occasion he even departed from the 
usual etiquette. He made his first visit of the season to Covent Garden, to which it 
belonged, instead of Drury Lane, which being the exclusive ‘‘royal theatre,” and 
whose performers are the only ones distinguished by the title of ‘his Majesty’s ser- 
vants,” until the occasion in question was always honoured with the precedence, which 
it has since resumed. Charles the Second is distinguished for another remarkable 
incident in dramatic history. It was in this piece that the celebrated Fawcett, whose 
performance of Copp was so inimitable, took his leave of the stage. 

The history of Mr Payne’s career in England, since the time we mention, is only a 
history of great struggles for petty advantages; often for the reverse. There was 
much excitement about a tragedy of his, Richelieu, which followed Charles II. The 
descendant of Richelieu chanced to be French Minister at the court of St James’. He 
did not wish his profligate ancestor to face him upon the stage. The Lord Chamber- 
lain was applied to and but for firm remonstrance the work would have been alto- 
gether suppressed. On condition, however, of the name being changed and certain 
mutilations, it was allowed to appear. As might have been expected, however, the 
strong arm of power being against it, it had the abuse of the papers as immoral, was 
cabelled against in the theatre, and after five nights’ performance disappeared. Next 
came out the opera of the White Lady. The success of this piece was impeded by 
the jealousy of Miss Paton, who, at the last moment, gave up her part, apprehensive 
of being eclipsed by Madame Vestris in George Brown, A paper war ensued and 
parties were the consequence. The piece was imperfectly done, but well received 
throughout and announced amid loud cheers for repetition, contrary to the usual mode, 
by Madame Vestris herself. It ran about twenty nights. 1t was at this time Mr Payne 
established a critical paper entitled the Opera Glass, one of the most popular periodi- 
cals of the day. But the fatigue of attending exclusively to such a work, and the an- 
noyances and vexations from the way in which he was treated about theatrical and lit- 
erary enterprises, threw him into an illness, during which his life was despaired of. 
All communications with him upon business of any description was interdicted;—an 
unlucky event, on one account, for he was offered the management, while upon the 
bed of sickness, of a theatre in London, and one in Paris, which of course, could nei- 
ther of them be accepted. After his recovery, he produced plays of various descrip- 
tions at various theatres; the principal of them the comedy of ** Procrastination,” and 
the farce of ‘‘ Fricandeau, or the Coronet and the Cook,” at the Haymarket, the in- 
terlude of the “Lancers,” the opera of the “* Tyrolese Peasant,” and the play of the 
‘Spanish Husband,” at Drury Lane, and the one act comedy of **Woman’s Revenge,” 
which had the most brilliant reception last season at the theatre managed by Madame 
Vestris. This is, we believe, his last. 

In reviewing the labours of Mr Howard Payne, the history of his life ought to be 
kept in view to account for the character of his preducticns. Those who have looked 
at him in the spirit of detraction, have insisted earnestly upon his having been 
so largely indebted to the foreign stage. But it must be remembered how entirely 
this has been forced on him by circumstances, 
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Mr Payne might quote the mighty example of Shakspeare himself, but our coun- 
tryman had motives more imperative than Shakspeare. It was expressly for the pur- 
pose of transferring foreign works that he was first lured from acting to authorship. 
At the time he began this career it was the greatest recommendation of a piece that 
it was the first English version of the last French success. This is even yet in some 
degree the case, though not so much as it was before the minor theatres took so many 
liberties. To comprehend how it happened, the difference between the regulation 
of the drama in France and England must be understood. In Paris there is a theatre 
set apart for each particular species of drama, of which new specimens must conti- 
nually be produced; and each, of course, brings out its own in the greatest perfection 
and pays for it the best price. For many years there was no winter mart in London 
for the numerous novelties of these various theatres, but the two great houses of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. If a hit appeared in Paris, it was important to each 
not to be anticipated by the other; and the immense advantages of the immediate 
transfer of a Parisian novelty, rendered it of the first consequence to seize upon it and 
be earliest in the field. From the necessity of despatch, original works, not being 
likely to create the same sort of competition, were invariably postponed whenevera 
foreign novelty appeared, sanctioned by a foreign triumph; and he who could pre- 
pare such best and quickest, was the best patronized by the managers. Mr Howard 
Payne had the reputation of being able to accomplish these transfers with unmatcha- 
ble celerity. Though his plays from foreign sources have always been sufficiently 
varied to have justified a larger claim than has ever been made for them on his account 
by his best friends, it is not to that fact that he owes his standing. It is for having 
done subjects which other dramatists and experienced ones, have tried in and failed, 
(although aided by the identical foreign originals,) so well as to secure his works a 
permanent standing upon the stage. This was the case with his first attempt in Ac- 
cusation. Mr Kenney, one of the best living authors, was paid liberally for a piece 
on the same subject at the rival theatre. Mr Kenney himself concurred with the 
public and the papers and owned that his effort wasa failure and the other triumph- 
ant. Mr Poole also tried the Two Galley Slavesat Drury-lane against that of Mr Payne 
at Covent-garden. Pvoole’s wasdamned and Payne’s still continues to be acted. The 
rival Therese we have already mentioned as having failed at Covent Garden in the 
hands of Mr Beazely, also an author of eminence, Other examples might be adduced 
but these are enough to prove that what our countryman has undertaken to do, he has 
achieved; and that to its fullest extent. 

It would occupy more space than we have a right to engross, to go much more 
largely into his merits. To this praise, however, he has an unquestionable right. 
He is the first native American who, either as an actor or a dramatic writer, ever 
attracted attention and secured a firm stand, on the other side of the ocean. He has 
not lost that stand either there, or here, after twenty years experiment; but the libe- 
ral spirit of the ‘‘old country” has unhesitatingly acknowledged, even though he 
was known to be a wanderer from the new—that as he is the first American actor 
“ qui ait vu sa reputation franchir le vaste ocean” so is he the first American author 
whose plays have been known on the British stage, and adopted there as the stock 
pieces of the national theatres. Among upwards of half a hundred of these* it is 
owned that he has given to England and to America, the most popular tragedy, (Bru- 
tus,) comedy, (Charles the Second,) melodrama, (Therese,) opera, (Clari,) and 
song (Sweet Home,) of the day in which they respectively appeared ; and ‘‘ when,” 
says a late London paper, “ the lord chancellor Brougham, asked ina discussion con- 
cerning the patents some time ago, who in the present day had produced plays, 
which might be considered as established, and deserving to be so, the name of Mr 
Howard Payne was one of the first quoted in the high court of chancery, and several 





* The following is a list of those among the works of Mr Payne which have been 
the most successful. Tragedy: Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin—Virginia, or Patri- 
cian Perfidy—Oswali of Athens—Richelieu, or the Broken Heart. Comedy: Charles 
the Second, the Merry Monarch—Procrastination—Married and Single—Plots at 
Home—Woman’s Revenge—All for the Best. Dramas: Spanish Husband—Therese, 
the Orphan of Geneva—Norah, the Girl of Erin—Adeline, or Seduction—The Two 
Galley Slaves—The Rival Monarchs—Paoli—Solitary of Mount Savage—Ali Pacha— 
The Inseparables—Maid and Magpie—Accusation—The Guilty Mother—Man of the 
Black Forest—Madame de Barri—The Festival of St Mark—The Bridge of Khel— 
The Judge and the Attorney—The Mill of the Lake—Mazeppa—Rovido, the Neapo- 
litan. Operas: Clari, the Maid of Milan—The White Maid—The Tyrclese Peasant 
—Visitandines—England’s Good Old Days. Farces: Fricandeau, or the Coronet and 
the Cook—The Post Chaise—’Twas I—Mrs Smith—Love in Humble Life—The 
Lancers—Grandpapa—Peter Smink—Not Invited. 
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of his works were enumerated as part of the stock dramas which did the most credit 
to England. 

It - these considerations, which induced some friends who had become well 
acquainted with his annoyances abroad to urge Mr Payne’s return to America. They 
reminded him that his plays had been acted for many years in his own country, and 
at a great profit to our theatres and actors, without any recompense to him in any 
shape. As compensation had been often volunteered to foreign writers, for the ad- 
vantage derived from their productions, he was assured he would not be forgotten 
where Bulwer, Mrs Hemans, and others, had been so profitably remembered. He 
was promised that if he came he should find the necessity for such struggles as had 
embittered his life for years no longer pressing on him. But reports had reached 
him abroad of unkind things which had been said of him at home. He doubted if 
the zeal of those who wrote to him had not blinded them as to his being recollected 
so generally ; but especially as to his being recollected with so much good will. He 
thought if he lingered awhile longer, he might return more independent ; and he 
was reluctant to show himself, after so many years, not quite so well off as when he 
went away. 

But the thought of home and the love of country prevailed over all his distrust. 
About two years subsequently to the first invitations which had been sent to him 
from New York, he landed in that city. Yet here his evil star seemed yct predomi- 
nant. He found no one to receive him. His first intelligence was that there was 
cholera raging and an Indian war. He arrived on the 25th of July, 1832. No sooner, 
however, did the alarm subside and the city fill, than plans were laid to bid him wel- 
come. Meetings were called, in which it was publicly resolved that as his native 
country had so many years enjoyed the advantage of his productions, without any 
‘compensation to him, it was proper she should make some acknowledgment, and 
that in a form the most complimentary. It was determined to offer him a Benefit 
*¢in the name of his native city New York.” To give the greatest eclat to the festi- 
val, the military officers resolved, on the motion of the venerable and public-spirited 
Major General Morton, to attend in full uniform. The ladies of fashion determined 
to sit in the pit, which was opened to the boxes and decorated for the occasion. The 
price of every part of the house was raised to five dollars, excepting the gallery, 
which was fixed at one, the usual box prices. Howard Payne’s tragedy of Brutus, 
and comedy of Charles the Second were acted. ‘Sweet Home” was sung, and the 
chorus of ** Welcome Home.” 

An address was written by Mr Theodore S. Fay, one of the editors of the New 
York Mirror, whose father wrote the address on Mr Payne’s first appearance on the 
stage in 1809. 

Mr Charles Kemble and Miss Fanny Kemble, from Covent Garden Theatre, and 
Mr James W. Wallack, from Drury Lane ; Mr Forrest and Mr Scott, from Philadel- 
phia ; Miss Hughes, Mr Horn, Mrs Barnes, and Miss Waring volunteered their aid, 
in addition to the regular company, The audience was the most elegant and intel- 
lectual ever assembled within the walls of the Park Theatre. The receipt was stated 
at five thousand dollars. At the close of the performance there was a loud and gene- 
ral call for Mr Howard Payne. He was sent for, appeared, and spoke as follows : 

‘* My honoured countrymen, my most valued friends, I thoughtI should have been 
better prepared for the emotions of this moment ; but it is long, very long, since I 
stood in person before the public, and so immeasurably is the anticipation of my 
wildest dream exceeded by what I now experience, that I am compelled to cast my- 
self upon your indulgence for my inability to give my feelings utterance. And shall 
{ not do so without apprehension, having the evidence before me of this brilliant 
scene—‘the beautiful and the brave,’ the wise and the wealthy, clustering in one 
unequalled galaxy of lofty and of liberal hearts—that for anything depending upon 
kindness it is impossible to look to you in vain. Grant me your pardon, then, if I 
am incompetent to acknowledge that kindness as I ought; for it is your own good- 
ness that paralyzes the power to thank you, and I am dazzled, dizzied, surprised, 

overwhelmed. 

‘* When I think that in this place three and twenty years ago, my youthful steps 
first ventured before the public, feelings and associations rush through my memory, 
for which your own sympathies will find a language, that my tongue seeks in vain. 
The very theatre, in which Istood, has since been leveled to the ground, and though 
1am upon the same spot, there remains no vestige of the stage which the fond fancies 
of a boy arrayed in all the charms and promises of fairyland. Since then, the charac- 
ter of my ambition is changed ; yet I canremember ‘such things were and were most 
precious ;’ and the retrospect becomes the more touching to myself, now that I ap- 
pear on it for the last time, and bid it, formally and eternally farewell. It is a high 
satisfaction to me that my adieu to the stage, and my return to my home, should be 
marked by an event, which to all Americans who devote themselves to literature 

and the arts, will give a glorious lesson, It will show them that they belong to a 
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country which is incapable of forgetting her sons—and let those sons, whatever their 
Giscomforts, toil on and not despair, for the time wil/ come, when they shall be nobly 
recollected. For myself, I donot acquiesce in the testimonial of this night, under any 
vanity regarding my own claims, which can mislead me as to its real incentive; but 
1 have adeep sense of the responsibility imposed on me by this unprecedented kind- 
ness ; and believe me, my excellent friends—believe me, my beloved countrymen, 
it will be the study and the prayer, and the perpetual hope of my future life, to render 
myself worthy of the present moment, and of a country of which I was ever proud, 
and now, since I have seen other countries, am yet more proud than ever; and of a 
city, in whose farsighted and graceful and generous and gallant acts, hourly I witness 
fresh motives for exulting that it is my distinction to have been born her son.” 

On the day following, Saturday, Dec. 1, a dinner was given to the distinguished 
dramatist at the City Hotel. It was largely attended by the first literary and profes- 
sional persons in New York and some from Philadelphia; and was one of the most 
entertaining of such assemblies. On Mr Payne’s entrance into the anteroom he was 
presented with a letter from the Benefit Committee, officially acquainting him with 
the proceedings on that occasion. Isaac S. Hone, Esq. was in the chair. General 
Prosper M. Wetmore was the first Vice President, and Colonel George P. Morris, 
second. ‘The cloth being removed, Mr Hone closed a most eloquent speech with 
the following toast:— 

‘* OUR DISTINGUISHED CouUNTRYMAN, Joan Howanp Parne:—The family of litera- 
ture welcomes him to the Hom whose praises he has so sweetly sung.” 

As soon as the acclamations with which this toast was received, had subsided, Mr 
Payne replied— 

Since my arrival in America, 1 find, Mr President, that the phrases of gratitude 
are less various than the forms in which my countrymen display their kindness, 
Only two evenings since, it became my duty to attempt the acknowledgment of an 
unique attention, unprecedented in its eloquence and delicacy and munificence; and 
now a welcome greets me in another shape, yet Lcan only give utterance to my feel- 
ings in the same simple assurance of how deeply I am obliged. Little could I have 
fancied in the first hour of my return, that 1 should have had such liberalities to 
speak of, that I should have been blest with such friends to make my native city 
more than ever dear to me! Sir, the omens of that hour, and even of days which 
followed, would have driven a superstitious man back, and he would have returned 
no more, After an absence of twenty years—that little lifetime, twenty years!— 
when uproused one morning by intelligence that the pilot was on board, and our ship 
within hail of the shore—I flew on deck. A tempest raged.—The angel of death 
seemed careering in the clouds, and flung around lightnings which almost made each 
one of us expect his own last moment in the following flash, But the storm cleared, 
—and I bebeld the fair city of my birth enthroned upon her beautiful waters, and I 
rejoiced in belonging to such a mother, and that my weary pilgrimage had closed at 
sucha home! But this succession of emotions was but symbolical of deeper ones to 
which I yet was destined; for when my steps sought the spots to which in earlier life 
they were accustomed, I found a severer darkness frowning over them in the pesti- 
lence, and houses untenanted, or most of those which had inhabitants, in tears and 
mourning. When I asked for many a friend of years gone by, I was pointed to the 
tomb. But presently the streets began to brighten into what they were;—many a 
warm hand renewed the earnest grasp so long ago remembered;—the welcome of 
many a departed parent smiled on me in their children:—until at length I beheld the 
memories of a former day gathering the lovely and the gallant and the intellectual 
and the affluent, in one splendid circle, where I could almost fancy the spirits of 
some of the lung buried dead, who would have united at that moment with the living 
—hovering o’er a scene which made me forget the humbleness of my own desert in 
exultation for the glorious privilege of once again exclaiming, as I gazed before me 
—The wanderer has a home and it is here. 

You have alluded, Mr President, to my long residence abroad, and I thank you for 
the opportunity of mentioning those whom I have just quitted. My career has, in- 
deed, been a very chequered one, but I am not aware that its infelictues have ex- 
ceeded those inherentin a literary life without advantages. In my earlier ramblings, 
Iam bound to remember France and the revered friendship of Talma;—l should also 
speak of the hospitalities of Liverpool and her lamented Roscoe;—and when in Ire- 
land, welcomed by her O’Connell and her Phillips, and myriads of the warmhearted 
and enlightened. I said to the people of Dublin—** My countrymen shall be told 
from my experience that an American may make friends in other lands, but in grate- 
ful Erin he shall find a home,” and I should be glad to know that there are any pre- 
sent belonging to that country, for they would not letit be forgotten that my word to 
Dublin eighteen years ago, is now fulfilled with pride and thankfulness, to my native 
city of New York.—lIn the great metropolis, London, I have endured struggles, bit- 
ter, heartbreaking struggles,—but it should be understood that in a place over- 
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of his works were enumerated as part of the stock dramas which did the most credit 
to England. 

It was these considerations, which induced some friends who had become well 
acquainted with his annoyances abroad to urge Mr Payne’s return to America. They 
reminded him that his plays had been acted for many years in his own country, and 
at a great profit to our theatres and actors, without any recompense to him in any 
shape. As compensation had been often volunteered to foreign writers, for the ad- 
vantage derived from their productions, he was assured he would not be forgotten 
where Bulwer, Mrs Hemans, and others, had been so profitably remembered. He 
was promised that if he came he should find the necessity for such struggles as had 
embittered his life for years no longer pressing on him, But reports had reached 
him abroad of unkind things which had been said of him at home. He doubted if 
the zeal of those who wrote to him had not blinded them as to his being recollected 
so generally ; but especially as to his being recollected with so much good will. He 
thought if he lingered awhile longer, he might return more independent ; and he 
was reluctant to show himself, after so many years, not quite so well off as when he 
went away. 

But the thought of home and the love of country prevailed over all his distrust. 
About two years subsequently to the first invitations which had been sent to him 
from New York, he landed in that city. Yet here his evil star seemed yet predomi- 
nant. He found no one to receive him. His first intelligence was that there was 
cholera raging and an Indian war. He arrived on the 25th of July, 1832. No sooner, 
however, did the alarm subside and the city fill, than plans were laid to bid him wel- 
come. Meetings were called, in which it was publicly resolved that as his native 
country had so many years enjoyed the advantage of his productions, without any 
compensation to him, it was proper she should make some acknowledgment, and 
that in a form the most complimentary. It was determined to offer him a Benefit 
**in the name of his native city New York.” To give the greatest eclat to the festi- 
val, the military officers resolved, on the motion of the venerable and public-spirited 
Major General Morton, to attend in full uniform. The ladies of fashion determined 
to sit in the pit, which was opened to the boxes and decorated for the occasion. The 
price of every part of the house was raised to five dollars, excepting the gallery, 
which was fixed at one, the usual box prices. Howard Payne’s tragedy of Brutus, 
and comedy of Charles the Second were acted. ‘*Sweet Home” was sung, and the 
chorus of ‘* Welcome Home.” 

An address was written by Mr Theodore S. Fay, one of the editors of the New 
York Mirror, whose father wrote the address on Mr Payne’s first appearance on the 
stage in 1809. 

Mr Charles Kemble and Miss Fanny Kemble, from Covent Garden Theatre, and 
Mr James W. Wallack, from Drury Lane ; Mr Forrest and Mr Scott, from Philadel- 
phia ; Miss Hughes, Mr Horn, Mrs Barnes, and Miss Waring volunteered their aid, 
in addition to the regular company. The audience was the most elegant and intel- 
lectual ever assembled within the walls of the Park Theatre. The receipt was stated 
at five thousand dollars. At the close of the performance there was a loud and gene- 
ral call for Mr Howard Payne. He was sent for, appeared, and spoke as follows : 

‘¢ My honoured countrymen, my most valued friends, I thoughtI should have been 
better prepared for the emotions of this moment ; but it is long, very long, since I 
stood in person before the public, and so immeasurably is the anticipation of my 
wildest dream exceeded by what I now experience, that I am compelled to cast my- 
self upon your indulgence for my inability to give my feelings utterance. And shall 
I not do so without apprehension, having the evidence before me of this brilliant 
scene—‘the beautiful and the brave,’ the wise and the wealthy, clustering in one 
unequalled galaxy of lofty and of liberal hearts—that for anything depending upon 
kindness it is impossible to look to you in vain. Grant me your pardon, then, if I 
am incompetent to acknowledge that kindness as I ought; for it is your own good- 
ness that paralyzes the power to thank you, and I am dazzled, dizzied, surprised, 

overwhelmed. 

‘** When I think that in this place three and twenty years ago, my youthful steps 
first ventured before the public, feelings and associations rush through my memory, 
for which your own sympathies will find a language, that my tongue seeks in vain. 
The very theatre, in which I stood, has since been leveled to the ground, and though 
1am upon the same spot, there remains no vestige of the stage which the fond fancies 
of a boy arrayed in all the charms and promises of fairyland. Since then, the charac- 
ter of my ambition is changed ; yet Icanremember ‘such things were and were most 
precious ;’ and the retrospect becomes the more touching to myself, now that I ap- 
pear on it for the last time, and bid it, formally and eternally farewell. It is a high 

satisfaction to me that my adieu to the stage, and my return to my home, should be 
marked by an event, which to all Americans who devote themselves to literature 
and the arts, will give a glorious lesson, It will show them that they belong to a 
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country which is incapable of forgetting her sons—and let those sons, whatever their 
discomforts, toil on and not despair, for the time wil/ come, when they shall be nobly 
recollected. For myself, I donot acquiesce in the testimonial of this night, under any 
vanity regarding my own claims, which can mislead me as to its real incentive ; but 
1 have adeep sense of the responsibility imposed on me by this unprecedented kind- 
ness ; and believe me, my excellent friends—believe me, my beloved countrymen, 
it will be the study and the prayer, and the perpetual hope of my future life, to render 
myself worthy of the present moment, and of a country of which I was ever proud, 
and now, since I have seen other countries, am yet more proud than ever; and of a 
city, in whose farsighted and graceful and generous and gallant acts, hourly I witness 
fresh motives for exulting that it is my distinction to have been born her son.” 

On the day following, Saturday, Dec. 1, a dinner was given to the distinguished 
dramatist at the City Hotel. It was largely attended by the first literary and profes- 
sional persons in New York and some from Philadelphia; and was one of the most 
entertaining of such assemblies. On Mr Payne’s entrance into the anteroom he was 
presented with a letter from the Benefit Committee, officially acquainting him with 
the proceedings on that occasion. Isaac S. Hone, Esq. was in the chair. General 
Prosper M. Wetmore was the first Vice President, and Colonel George P. Morris, 
second. The cloth being removed, Mr Hone closed a most eloquent speech with 
the following toast:— 

*‘ OUR DISTINGUISHED CoUNTRYMAN, Joun Howanrp Parne:—The family of litera- 
ture welcomes him to the nome whose praises he has so sweetly sung.” 

As soon as the acclamations with which this toast was received, had subsided, Mr 
Payne replied— 

Since my arrival in America, 1 find, Mr President, that the phrases of gratitude 
are less various than the forms in which my countrymen display their kindness. 
Only two evenings since, it became my duty to attempt the acknowledgment of an 
unique attention, unprecedented in its eloquence and delicacy and munificence; and 
now a welcome greets me in another shape, yet Ican only give utterance to my feel- 
ings in the same simple assurance of how deeply I am obliged. Little could I have 
fancied in the first hour of my return, that 1 should have had such liberalities to 
speak of, that I should have been blest with such friends to make my native city 
more than ever dear to me! Sir, the omens of that hour, and even of days which 
followed, would have driven a superstitious man back, and he would have returned 
no more. After an absence of twenty years—that little lifetime, twenty years!— 
when uproused one morning by intelligence that the pilot was on board, and our ship 
within hail of the shore—I flew on deck. A tempest raged.—The angel of death 
seemed careering in the clouds, and flung around lightnings which almost made each 
one of us expect his own last moment in the following flash, But the storm cleared, 
—and I bebeld the fair city of my birth enthroned upon her beautiful waters, and I 
rejoiced in belonging to such a mother, and that my weary pilgrimage had closed at 
sucha home! But this succession of emotions was but symbolical of deeper ones to 
which 1 yet was destined; for when my steps sought the spots to which in earlier life 
they were accustomed, I found a severer darkness frowning over them in the pesti- 
lence, and houses untenanted, or most of those which had inhabitants, in tears and 
mourning. When I asked for many a friend of years gone by, I was pointed to the 
tomb. But presently the streets began to brighten into what they were;—many a 
warm hand renewed the earnest grasp so long ago remembered;—the welcome of 
many a departed parent smiled on me in their children:—until at length I beheld the 
memories of a former day gathering the lovely and the gallant and the intellectual 
and the affluent, in one splendid circle,‘where I could almost fancy the spirits of 
some of the long buried dead, who would have united at that moment with the living 
—hovering o’er a scene which made me forget the humbleness of my own desert in 
exultation for the glorious privilege of once again exclaiming, as I gazed before me 
—The wanderer has a home and it is here. 

You have alluded, Mr President, to my long residence abroad, and I thank you for 
the opportunity of mentioning those whom I have just quitted. My career has, in- 
deed, been a very chequered one, but I am not aware that its infeliciuies have ex- 
ceeded those inherentin a literary life without advantages. In my earlier ramblings, 
I am bound to remember France and the revered friendship of ‘Talma;—I should also 
speak of the hospitalities of Liverpool and her lamented Roscoe;—and when in Ire- 
land, welcomed by her O’?Connell and her Phillips, and myriads of the warmbearted 
and enlightened. I said to the people of Dublin—‘* My countrymen shall be told 
from my experience that an American may make friends in other lands, but in grate- 
ful Erin he shall find a home,” and I should be glad to know that there are any pre- 
sent belonging to that country, for they would not letit be forgotten that my word to 
Dublin eighteen years ago, is now fulfilled with pride and thankfulness, to my native 
city of New York.—In the great metropolis, London, I have endured struggles, bit- 
ter, heartbreaking struggles,—but it should be understood that in a place over- 
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thronged with so much bustling competition, it is hard for any aspirant to escape un- 
bruised. My own country would think me unworthy of her, could I deem it any re- 
commendation to her favour, to suppress the truth that I have found the land of my 
birth by no means so undervalued, as we are taught to fancy in the land which I, for 
so many years, have made that of my residence. I have experienced cordial friend- 
ship from every rank; and though sometimes harshly dealt with by little minds from 
sordid motives, I have been sustained by great ones, from the most disinterested. 
Nay, { must not except some of the aristocracy itself from especial praise for qualities, 
to make members of that order respected even in America, where we do not value 
them for theirrank. When I have been sinking, the support of such men as the De- 
vonshires, the Lansdownes, the Burdetts, the Portlands, the Seagraves, the Mul- 
graves, has been accorded to me, with an elegance and promptitude, for which I am 
aware I am less indebted to my own merits than to their honour fora country, which 
1 felt the prouder of when I found it a passport to the kindness of persons with a no- 
bility beyond their coronets. But perhaps there would be required no better testimo- 
nial of the good will of that nation towards ours, in all matters connected with litera- 
ture and the arts, than the cordial alacrity with which the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the British Drama last Thursday came forward in support of an Ame- 
rican. If I single Mr Kemble and Mr Wallack from the rest, it is not because I think 
the attention of one person on such an occasion, less complimentary than that of ano- 
ther; but that it enables me to mention how much my gratification was, under all the 
circumstances, enhanced, in seeing my reception from my native city graced by those 
who for so many years have been the rival managers of the two great theatres of Lon- 
don, with which I have been principally connected. But there is still one individual 
whom Iam bound to name, and in alluding to the young poet actress, whose skill in 
embodying the imaginations of others is only equalled by the power with which she 
gives force and immortality to her own, I rejoice to blend with the universal admira- 
tion of her genius as an artist and an author, the tribute of my own gratitude for 
her kindheartedness as a gentlewoman. 

Mr President, had 1 not already detained you too long, I might have attempted to 
say something upon the other points of your address, though I should tremble to ap- 
proach a subject which had been touched by your eloquence. My feeling for the 
interests of the literature of the drama, and my sense of its importance to the com- 
munity, must be inferred from my past attention to it; and will, I trust, be obvious 
from my future efforts to deserve a place among those of my countrymen, who have 
shown, and sume very recently, the power of achieving great things for our fame to 
come, in this most difficult pursuit. If,—though as I believe, the earliest native ad- 
venturer in the representative department of the drama,—I myself have voluntarily 
withdrawn from the course,—with my young countryman who so nobly wears the 
Jaurel I once so longed to win, the destinies of native acting remain where they are 
sure to be borne up proudly, But it is time 1 should release you: and if I may still 
be permitted to pursue my strain of egotism, 1 would ask you to allow me to elose 
with the mention of three names which are dear to me,—two as my earliest patrons 
in this my native city,—and one as a warm and most devoted friend;—and I do not 
know that I ever again may have so fitting an opportunity of paying them the tri- 
bute they deserve from me, as among those who have shown their spirit towards me 
in later life, though in a different form. 1 would, therefore, Mr President, beg leave 
to propose, without further preamble, 

The memories of Witt1am Coueman, Joan E, Szamay, and Joszpa D. Fay. 


Since the publication of this biography, Mr Payne has been received 
with hospitality and honour in Boston, where a benefit, at the Tremont 
Theatre, was patronized by all the opulence, beauty and fashion of the 
affluent metropolis of Massachusetts. The deficiency of celebrated his- 
trionic attraction, however, and the unconquerable jealousies never dormant 
in certain hearts, combined with those masked midnight hostilities, which 
the cowardis and malign alone can indulge, deprived the dramatist, almost 
wholly, of that noble guerdon which, otherwise, he might have enjoyed. 
The ineffable baseness, displayed by an unworthy portion of the periodical 
eastern press, will find, we hope, no imitators in Pennsylvania. Invited 
from foreign lands to receive the recompense of his severe and protracted 
toil in his own fatherland, Mr Payne appears not to solicit the alms or 
clutch the reluctant deposits of eleemosynary commiseration, but, with 
the conscious spirit of a man of genius, to receive from his bounden coun- 
trymen the remuneration of labours which have been fortunes to others. Let 
not posterity say that the great city of the middle states denied its aidance 
in the cause of literature, justice, individual merit and national honour! 
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THE FINALE ON ITALIAN MUSIC. 


Ir it be true, as I have no doubt myself, from the little knowledge I possess of 
medicine, that our minds are always in harmony, and keep pace with the physical 
state of our bodies, and vice versa; although these plays of physical and moral affini- 
ties, or corporal movements and mental phenomena are very mysterious, and hid- 
den from our material eyes, they nevertheless exist, and are harmoniously and recip- 
rocally connected : Then, sir, if one of these two states, physical or moral, be given, 
we can very nearly guess at what the other may be. Applying this rule to Mr B. in 
order to find, from his mode of writing, what the state of his body was when he wrote 
his last essay, we deduce, as by a rule of three, that he must have been in a tempestu- 
ous rage—a perfect mad bull; Ido not mean a John Bull, but a real bull. 

In reading Mr B.’s essay, one might suppose that the English have the best per- 
formers on every kind of instruments, in the world; but we know, notwithstanding 
his assertion and his catalogue of English musicians in England, that the Philharmo- 
nic Society in London are ‘‘ most of them’ foreigners, not Englishmen. Since the 
English assume to have such a profusion of home-manufactured musicians, why do 
they not make some exportations into Italy, Germany and France, together with a 
special set of glees to be sung by those wonderful English singers Mr B. enumerates 
in his essay? I am sure that thesethree, just mentioned, nations will be quite edified. 
Do the Italians go to England to be instructed in musical matters, and acquire a cor- 
rect musical taste, or do the English receive instruction from them? Do English 
musicians who have some talent, and perceive their deficiency and in what bad atmo- 
sphere they are at home, with reference to the fine arts, go to Italy to teach or to 
learn themselves? Please, Mr B. ask Mr Singclear, who asserts he has been in Italy, 
if he went there to teach those ignorant Italians, or to learn himself ? To what an ex- 
tent he has profited by his journey, I leave every one to decide for himself. If our 
estimable and well informed Madame Feron went to Italy, was it to teach the Italians 
the art of singing? She isa lady of too much good sense ever to entertain such fool- 
ish notions ; and I can assure Mr B. that all the English female singers whom we have 
heard in this country, Madame Feron excepted, are not worth a fugue. Nature gave 
the voice, but Italy, taste, said she, once, to me. We only regret that she was not 
produced in her various characters with the Italians while they were here, the more 
to demonstrate all her powers. But singing, as she did, with Brayeurs in “‘ arranged” 
pseudo English operas, she, of course, produced no effect. She was a brilliant dia- 
mond buried and lost, helas! in a heap of rubbish. 

Grétry, who, in his memoirs, details his musical studies, went to Rome expressly to 
learn, and not to teach, as Mr B. would, perhaps, have the presumption to do. He 
says of Italian music: ‘‘L’école Italienne est la meilleure qui existe, tant pour la com- 
position que pour le chant. La mélodie des Italiens est simple et belle; jamais il 
n’est permis de la rendre dure et baroque. Un trait de chant n’est beau que lorsqu’il 
s’est placé de lui-méme et sans aucune effort.” Now, sir, this opinion of a great mas- 
ter, and a Frenchman, cannot be suspicious; it is simply a just tribute of praise from 
an artist who knew how to appreciate the Italian dramatic school of music. 

But, sir, Mr B., chameleon-like, changes every moment in hue, aspect and plu- 
mage ; for he is a rare bird, although I understand not a nightingale. Indeed, sir, he 
Jles constantly in a tangent, and flutters so about church-music and philosophy, that 
I scarcely know where to seek or seize him. Veritably, my quotation had a potent 
effect in “ squeezing out’’ of him some most coarse and bitter humours, which, I have no 
doubt, will redound to his benefit, and bring about a happy crisis of moral and men- 
tal equanimity, But I still find that some well administered potions, in the shape of 
quotations, will be necessary to cause the dispersion of some matters which oppress 
him. The practice, I conceive as needful in such a case, as the safetyvalve of a steam- 
engine is to the security of the whole structure. It permits the escape of superfluous 
fluids, which, if retained, might prove destructive to the machine and to every one in 
its vicinity. Now, sir, that Mr B. has opened his safetyvalve, and poured into your 
Magazine all its exuberant ill-hwmour, I am again disposed, for his sake, to excite him, 
volcano-like, to a new eruption of lava; for I perceive, by a particular symptom, that 
he is not yet content with his explosions. The symptom to which I allude, consists in 
the particular exclamation: “I feel half angry at being tempted into controversy 
with him.” Of course, Mr. B. is angry here with himself. This is, sir, the very sign 
which enables me to form my diagnosis. I hope that, by this time, he will have 
received my third prescription, and that it will prove efficacious, by producing a tre- 
mendous explosion. What a glorious thing that will be ! 

My single motto has afforded as much diversion to Mr B., as if he had had to com- 
ment on and refute some of his favourite German writers, whose folios are as big as a 
VOL. Il.——NOs VII. 
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Parmesan cheese. You see, sir, by my simile, that I am not only fond of Italian mu- 
sic, but also of all, except the Austrians and lazzaroni, which Italy produces—wine, 
books, sky, macheroni, pictures, etc. But to return; three little lines have had the 
power of a talisman ! 1 believe, I must quote once more, and try the charming power 
of my citations. I am the more willing to extract again something which may fit Mr 
B., that it may furnish him with materials for a treatise, since his musical store of 
knowledge is now completely exhausted, and his wit on a decline. 

‘‘The man’s undone for ever, for if Hector break not his neck in the combat, he’ll 
break it himself in vainglory. He knows not me: I said goodmorrow, Ajax; and he 
replies, Thanks, Agamemnon.” 

“Let the gall’d jade wince, 
Let the stricken deer go weep.” 


I should never permit anything to ruffle my temper, but especially matters of fact. 
A thing is or is not ; that is the question. Is the Italian opera superior to the English 
pseudo opera? Are Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Weber Englishmen and English com- 
posers or not? Can their music be called English or not ? Has Garcia’s Italian com- 
pany succeeded in attracting good houses or not! Has Mr Simpson made money on 
Garcia’s company or not ? Are English glees the best vocal compositions in the world, 
or not? Is the English school of glees the music we ought to cultivate, cherish and 
imitate, in preference to all others or not? Has Montresor’s Italian company received 
thirtythree thousand. dollars in thirty five representations, or not? Has any pseudo- 
English opera ever caused either the same enthusiasm for music, or produced even 
half that money in the same number of representations, or not? Have, then, the 
Americans patronized the Italian opera or not? I leave every candid American 
reader to answer these questions for himself. ; 

Mr B. says that Ihave made “a barefaced false assertion.”” Mr B. may be in the 
habit of doing so, and especially in this instance, because he is interested in the suc- 
cess of a barefaced falsehood, and I have no other interest in my assertions than that 
of the success of truth. So, sir, I follow Lavater’s maxim, when I am called upon 
to speak a disagreeable truth, ‘‘ Tell it boldly, and have done with it,” which is better 
than the practice of him who nibbles beneath the surface, and never ceases nibbling. 

The charge made by Mr B. of my utterance of a ‘ barefaced and false assertion’? 
is, in fact, of his own fabrication. If he had any candour, which I am now persuad- 
ed he has not, he would have read the passage he quotes exactly as it stands: ‘*If 
you examine,” I said, ‘‘ their names, you will find them to be a/most all Germans, 
Italians and Frenchmen.” But Mr B. took care to misquote me, and falsify the pas- 
sage, by leaving out the word “almost,” and write a philippic on his own falsehood. 
This, Mr B. calls a fair mode of gulling his readers—well, he may do it; but as to my- 
self, I shall not follow his example. When he affirms that the English, like the 
French, have an English operahouse especially allotted to that kind of entertainment, 
he is miscalling things. 

In the Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review, for March, 1827, in an article en- 
titled, A Sketch of the State of Music in London, July, 1827, at page 50, I find this 
statement, which I shall extract for the benefit of Mr B. ‘We have perceived, in- 
deed, no single alteration in art that is entitled, in any sense, to the character of 
novelty, for the still increasing determination of public favour towards foreign music, 
and in the vocal department towards Italian manner, is nothing more than a continua- 
tion of a fashion, certainly originating in a just acknowledgment of the early supe- 
riority of Italian composers or singers, but now prolonged not less by the frequency of 
travel, by the more general acquaintance with foreign languages, by the establish- 
ment of the King’s Theatre, and by the total want of a nation opera approaching 
in any degree to the excellence, the grandeur, or the repute amongst the Sonia that 
lead the public taste to that magnificent concentration of exotic talent.” What would 
Mr B. say, had I written this paragraph? Would he not have called me the Ameri- 
can Trollope ? And pray, sir, what have I said in my first number ? neither more nor 
less than this enlightened Englishman had said before me. The same author adds in 
his review : ‘‘ For the last two or three seasons, considerable attention has been given 
to the production of operatic pieces—we wish we could say operas; but yet they 
—— their middle form, half dialogue, half song.” And Iadd, half horse and half 

igator, 

Here is another “barefaced” assertion of Mr B. I ask, ‘Is not the Italian opera 
in London the only music worthy of being patronized by the better sort of English- 
men, and is not this the case ”” Mr B. answers: “ By no means.” Thisisvery laco- 
nic, if he means to say by this, that “the better sort of Englishmen” go to hear the 
pseudo English opera “ arranged” from the very operas that they hear at the Italian 
operahouse performed by the first talents of the continent, Mr B.again uttersa **bare- 
faced falsehood.” 
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There would be no end to a controversy of suppositions, premises, and false argu- 
ments. Truth is one and the same to the end of the world, notwithstanding all the 
distorted constructions that man may put on it, and therefore I shall relax from this 
discussion which brings from Mr B. the recurrence of the same stale topics over and 
over again, nothing remaining for him, now to add. 


*‘ Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d, 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay : 
But best is best, if never intermix’d.” 


But I have got the clue to Mr B.’s dislike to an Italian opera, Lo, and behold! 
*¢ And when,” says Mr B., ‘* in addition, you consider the derangement of all the 
business of the national drama, by an excitement got up for this foreign novelty, 
which threw a damp upon it for the whole season.” This is a precious acknowledg- 
ment for Mr B. So, sir, you do agree with me that the Italian opera is superior not 
only to the pseudo English opera, but even, you say, to the “national drama,’—so as 
to **cause” Mr Simpson, ‘to regret his treaty with Garcia.” Well done, Mr B.! 
here, like a crafty lawyer, you proved too much, and confirmed for me the wonderful 
success of Garcia’s company. In this instance, I believe your statement of facts; be- 
cause I know, in stating them, you thought of enforcing simply your argument; but, 
helas! only added demonstration to my former statement, 

Mr B., in the heat of his argument has, by this time, forgotten that there is even 
such a thing as an English school of music for the Americans to imitate ; but now 
dwells on the pecuniary success of the Italian opera in England and in this country. 
This is not the point of discussiow between him and myself, although, even on tlis 
score the Italians “have the crown;” but the essence of the argument is the compa- 
rative merits of the Italian dramatic school of music and the English school of glees 
and ballads. Is there a nation on the continent, who ever sings the “ beautiful glees 
of the English language, which delight all genuine musicians ?”? as Mr B. asserts, in the 
same manner that the music of the continental composers is sung by the whole civil- 
ized world? During the eighteen years of my life spent on the continent of Europe, 
I never heard a single note of English music, except ‘* God save the King.” 

I shall here show Mr B., that notwithstanding the reduction of twentyfive per cent. 
from their salary to pay the debt the Italians owed in New York, and their extravagant 
expenses, that still the company has left here no debts, properly so called, thanks to 
the superior management of the Italian committee here, George Rundle, Esq. An- 
thony Teisseire, Esqr., and Dr R. La Roche. 

Arithmetic and the ledger may be of utility here, by bringing the matter in litiga- 
tion to a close. 


The total receipts for eighteen representations or operas, one oratorio, 
and one concert, and five benefits, were - - - - - $14,883 15 
Paid to Messrs Maywood and Pratt, for rent of Chestnut 
Street Theatre, - - - ° - - $1,873 00 
Amount of money sent to New York to pay various in- 
dispensable debts, - - - - -  - 902 44 
Net amount of five benefits, - . - - - 3,124 06 


$5,899 50 5,899 50 
Total . . . . . $8,988 65 


The remaining amount $8,983 65, went to pay the orchestra, choruses, fire, etc. etc. 


’ There was an additional opera performed at the Arch Street Theatre, the clear re- 
ceipt of which I do not precisely know, nor does it.enter into the present calculation ; 
but to judge by the appearance of the house, there must have been at least five hun- 
dred dollars net of expenses. This went to reimburse the twentyfive per cent. re- 
tained from the secondary parts. 

_ Mr B. may see by this abstract that, although the Italians have not made a fortune 
in consequence of a hundred fortuitous and unforeseen circumstances; such as the 
cholera, the want of energy and proper management in Signor Montresor, jr., yet 
that they have lived and made a handsome income, far superior to any English operas 
for the same number of nights. 

I must speak the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth ; and, therefore, 
I must moreover state, that there is a small amount of money due by the Manager to 
several  nogpeeen in Philadelphia, who lent it in order to enable the company to 
come hither, which was never paid, and which, I suppose, no one of the gentlemen 
will ever claim, 
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The contributors were as follow :— 


By G, Rundle, Esq. $100 By William Wilson, Esq. §$ 50 
A Teissiere, Esq. 100 Thomas Biddle, Fisq. 100 

R. La Roche, M. D. 100 Thos. F. Rockhill, Esq. 100 

J. Togno, M. D. 100 John Craig, Esq. 100 
Charles Blight, Esq. 100 Joseph Dugan, Esq. 100 

H. Kuhn, Esq. 100 E. S. Burd, Esq. 100 
William Bryan, Esq. 100 N. Biddle, Esq. 100 
Wm. Ellmaker, Esq. 100 —— Siter, Esq. 100 
Lohmann, Esq. 50 M. Ash, Esq. 50 





We are disposed to do justice to every one, and on this occasion especially, when 
there are individuals charged with having acted roughly, and driven the Italian opera- 
tic corps from the Chestnut Street Theatre. TI allude, sir, to the gentlemanly and 
generous behaviour of Messrs Maywood and Pratt towards the Italian company. 
They, far from asking for their theatre $250 every night, as did Mr Simpson, in New 
York, only received that amount weekly. It is true that they furnished nothing to 
the Italians except the naked walls of the theatre, and that the Italians had to pay for 
fire and lighting $125 per week; that they procured their own music, dresses, copyists, 
orchestral musicians, artizans, etc. 

But the liberal conduct of the Managers towards the Italians consists in their hav- 
ing given up nearly five hundred dollars of rent due to them before the opera could 
be played at all. 

Finally, the following statistical synopsis, sent expressly for this occasion by my 
friend Mr Milon, who was thoroughly acquainted with all the excellencies and expen- 
ditures of Garcia’s company, will prove whether Mr B. or J. T. is the better diver 
into deep and bitter waters after the pearl of Truth. Mr B. has asserted that Garcia’s 
company failed, lost six thousand dollars, and involved instead of benefiting the most 
worldly-wise Manager of the Park Theatre. Can the Coryphzus of Anglian glees in- 
validate this account ? 


“To J. T. 
** March the 9th, 1833. 

*¢In answer to the several queries you put to me and think me able to answer, 
concerning Signor Garcia’s company, when in New York, as far as memory will 
assist me, they are as follow; for I partly received them from Signor G. himself: 

** The arrangements made with the managers of the Park Theatre were, that they 
should furnish the house, lights, attendants at the doors, machinists on the stage, 
painters, a competent orchestra both in number and in talents, a prompter, a music- 
copyist, dresses for all the characters, a chorus-master, twenty choristers, male and 
female, handbills, usual advertisements in the papers, for which the managers were to 
a first of all, $250 per night, and then share onehalf of all the receipts of the 
louse. 


“The salaries for the several members of the opera, Signor G. brought with him 
besides his family, were as follow: 


To Signora Barbieri, prima donna soprana, $10,000 per annum. 
sad Rosich, buffo, 4,000 do. 
so Crivelli, capo choristo and parti secondarie, 3,000 do. 
" Angrisani, basso cantante, 6,000 do. 
as Milon, (occasionally ) tenore mezzo carattere, 600 for 12 nights, 
Total, $23,600" 


“Signor Garcia declared to have received $26,000 for his share, and with it he 
paid $20,000 to the five persons mentioned before, leaving for him, his daughter’s 
(Madame Malibran) his wike’s, and his son’s services, $5,700. 

“I think the company performed about eighty nights, during the nine months it 
remained in New York. In the course of that time, // Barbiere di Seviglia, L’ Amante 
Astuto, Tancredi, Don Giovanni, Il Turco in Italia, La Cenerentola, La Figlia del? 
Aria, Giulietta e Romeo, and Otello, were performed; and when we consider the time 
at which all these operas have been produced, we may exclaim, This is a miracle ! 

“ If I am correct in the number of nights, (eighty) the managers must have received 
for their share, $46,000; that is, $20,000, by the $250 first claimed by them, and then 
$26,000 for their portion of onehalf of the receipts, which I estimate to have been 
$72,000 in all. 





* Of this sum $3,000 were paid by the managers to Signor Angrisani, as well as 
$500 to Signor Milor. . ' - rn 
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*s As for the cause that made Signor G. stop his performances, I can but repeat 
what I have heard him often say, and that is: The many difficulties put in his way by 
the managers of the Park Theatre, the nonperformance of many of the promises made 
by them, the irregularity and negligence of all the subalterns in all the several depart- 
ments, had so wearied him, that he was disgusted with it. I well remember that, at 
the rehearsals, and many a time during the performances, a great number of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and also the choristers were not present. Whose fault it was, 
I cannot say; but Signor G. often said, That he did not believe the administration 
was altogether correctly conducted. 

““When a Committee was appointed by the amateurs of the Italian opera for the 
purpose of inducing Signor G.’s company to reside in New York, and continue their 
performances, he demanded a subscription of $100,000 for one year, with which he 
would provide for all the expenses, and even increase his company with several other 
singers of merit, depending only on his present exertions to ensure him a recompense 
in the future. And when we are informed that the company brought by Mr Montre- 
sor, has received $37,000 in the course of thirtyfive nights, during which, only two 
operas have been performed, (two having failed) what would not Signor G. have 
achieved had he been justly appreciated! p 

“Shall we ever have another Garcia, and a Malibran to sing for us, and show us 
again what dramatic music is? Yours truly, S. Minox.” 


I never intended to. enter into these minute statistical details, when I first took pen 
in hand to write a prescription for Mr B.’s mania for English glees and “ arranged” 
pseudo English operas, and American imitations of these soidisant chef-deuvres. He, 
however, digested the prescription, and it had the wonderful beneficial effect we now 
perceive. I doubt not that he will in time improve; but I still find some difficulty in 
bringing him back to the starting point: ‘* Whether the English school of glees is the 
one which we ought exclusively to imitate and whether we must shut our ears to 
to every kind of music, and especially to Italian, unless it be English operas arranged 
by some English Bishop, or musical English Doctor, and sang by genuine English 
singers ?? For you must have perceived, gentle reader, by this time, that this was 
the new system of Mr B. But, since I prescribed for him, he has given up many 
points, and, in a great measure, grants the superiority of the Italian opera. The battle 
is won, andI am willing to permit him to retreat unmolested by my artillery, and even 
with all the honours of war, while I hold in my possession his battle ground and con- 
quered citadel. Mr B, may yet deny me the complete victory, but I assure you, that 
he shall get perfectly cured of his present Anglomania, by the time he reads this pre- 
sent prescription. 

But the greatest of metamorphoses has taken place in me, according to Mr B. In 
his first reply, he thought me a very Don Quixote of music, and now he dignifies me 
with the title of a philosopher. Indeed, sir, I was proud of the former title, but the 
latter overwhelms me with joy to see my adversary (who is no philosopher, and I 
therefore cannot, in this instance, return the compliment, ) should so far confess my 
superiority, as to class me among the distinguished sons of science, solely because I 
simply put him in mind, that there are two modes of philosophizing; and, forsooth, 
the word proved so powerful that my “ pauvre musician” unhesitatingly gave me the 
title of philosopher ; to which I, in my sober senses, lay no claim, although I also have 
pondered o’er philosophy like my master, the Rueful Knight of La Mancha. 


** Amongst the sons of men how few are known, 
Who dare be just to merit not their own? 
Superior virtue and superior sense, 

To knaves and fools, will always give offence: 
Nay, men of real worth can scarcely bear, 

So nice is jealousy, a rival there.” 


I return to my first position, that the English have not a school of music which the 
Americans can imitate as our verse and prose writers may imitate the English authors, 
This is the new system of Mr B., and I did laugh at the bright idea. Let us see what 
the English themselves declare on this score. In the London Quarterly Musical Ma- 
gazine and Review for Sept. 1827, I find a sensible article written by a real friend of 
English artists, in which, at page 304, I remark the following statement.—* Of the 
musical societies at present existing in our metropolis, there is but one (if I mistake 
not,) professedly devoted to the cultivation of composition in score—the Concentores 
Society of Glee Writers. For although some one or two” (mark that reader!) ‘ of the 
students at the academy have produced very clever and creditable instrumental 
works, etc.” Again, same page,—* Musicians are the only class of artists in this coun- 
try who have,no regular aa for their best productions.” 
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Now, will Mr B. tell me that in a country where, even in 1827, there was not a 
school of music in which the higher branches were taught, and especially composition, 
is the nation that we must look to teachers in this art? Once more, zdem, ** While 
every small town, nay even the villages in Germany and elsewhere on the continent 
have their musical societies for composition, and the general encouragement of native 
talent, etc.” .... “A few” (of the young composers) ‘‘ find it their interest to write 
quadrilles, marches, and songs, and rondos for warehouses. This is, indeed, sorry 
work for many of them, and I do think that the time is come when something better” 
(glorious confession!) “should be presented to their view than merely becoming the 
ripienos and doubles of others.” 

You see, sir, by these quotations, that Mr. B. may learn, what he seemed ignorant 
of, in his zeal for the English musical school and musicians, that, 1827, this true friend 
of English artists could find only ‘* one or two students” who did produce “ very cle- 
ver and creditable instrumental works.” What will Mr B. say to this matter of fact? 
But I read farther on: ‘* There is,” says an English writer at page 306, “ no inconsi- 
derable quantity of raw materials” (raw enough, God knows!) “in the country for 
musical purposes; but the misfortune is, we cannot afford to work it as it can be 
worked abroad. Why, then, are we always to exist without a manufactory of our 
own? Shall we never be able to produce music fit for the ears of good —, 
(Mark this question, gentle reader, for Mr B., when we asserted. this to be the fact, 
boldly answered, thinking me as “ignorant” as himself:—“ By no means,” and so I 
should like to know how he can meet the assertion of his own countryman, “ Never 
be enabled to shake off the monopoly of foreign importation, and the overweening 
indulgence granted to continental produce.” (Please, Mr B., to mark this passage 
and pause to reflect.) ‘ Are we to be for everlasting in the rear during the extraordi- 
nary and rapid march of intellect’ Are these few quotations from staunch English- 
men sufficient to convince him that I was well informed when I announced the nonex- 
istence of an English school of music? How can he expect to have English compo- 
sers so long as there is not even a school of music in which the art is taught, and the 
pupil of which might form in time a national style. ‘The French never had compo* 
sers of their own until they formed their conservatoire of music, by summoning to it 
all the best composers and artists the continent could command, to instruct the pupils 
of their new creation. On this “ superfine” occasion I shall quote the German 
Prince, page 554. “I was greatly surprised in the evening at the Opera Frangais, 
which I had left a kind of bed/am, where a few musicians screamed with agony as if 
on the rack, and where I now found sweet singing in the best Italian style, united to 
very good acting. Rossin who, like a second Orpheus, has tamed even this savage 
opera, is a real benefactor; and natives as well as foreigners have reason to bless him 
for the salvation of their ears.” This wonderful change, Mr B., has been produced 
by the Italian school of music, and I again repeat that if we, Americans, are to have 
an American school, it is by hearing Italian music, and by following the plan of the 
Italians; that is, by establishing public conservatorios, 

The German Prince has recorded, at page 146, that ** The Italian opera is the only 
theatre 4 du bel air’ except the French play.” So said we; but Mr B, says ** by no 
means.’ 

Besides those artists mentioned by the German Prince, I may add some few other 
principal continental musicians who enter into the composition of all their famous con- 
certs or festivals, viz. Anfossi, Villman, E. Spagnoletti, the two brother Crammers, 
Knyvett, de Begnis, Dragonetti, (the greatest double bass in the world,) Guynemer, 
Griesbach, Riesewetter, Velluti, Oury, Moralt, Signora Toso, Bochsa, Signora Pisa- 
roni, Owencroft, Fritch, J. Owencroft, Puzzi, de Beriot, Garcia, and Md. Malibran, 
E. Saguin, Rubin, Md. Catalani, Begrez, A. Sapio, Galli, Spagnoletti and Mori, are 
often the leaders of these celebrated concerts. These continental artists, with some 
few English, perform, or have performed the principal parts of the celebrated English 
concerts and musical festivals; for it is not the many inferior musicians entering into 
the composition of aconcert, and that England furnishes as ** * ripienos’? and ** doubles” 

that constitute the concert, butthe principal instruments in the orchestra and vocalists, 
and those we find to be almost all foreigners, and without their powerful attraction, no 
one would attend these concerts and festivals. Now let Mr B. show me one of them 
in which there was not some continental attractive talent to make it complete. And 
again, in conclusion, perhaps forever, of all musical discussions, I repeat, “if we have 
to pres let us not imitate the poorest of all nations in musical productions and in mu- 
sical taste. 
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Memoranda of the Pictures copied by Mr Monachesi from the originals 
in Italy. 


First. The Madonna del Gran Duca, thus called because it now be- 
longs to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. This picture was painted by Raf- 
faello before the Madonna della Seggiola in this collection. It is very much 
esteemed for the mildness and sweetness of the Virgin’s countenance, and 
the beautiful simplicity of its composition. ‘This Madonna is at Florence; 
but such is the great value the Grand Duke attaches to the picture, that he 
never travels without it: It is Alexander with his Homer. 

Second. The Madonna della Seggiola, by the same painter, which, for 
harmony of composition and colouring, surpasses every picture of the kind. 
Raffaello, in this, it is evident, wished rather to delineate a beautiful mother, 
proud of her child, than the Virgin. This picture, in our estimation, is 
beyond all praise. The original is at Florence, in the gallery of the Grand 
Duke. Many artists of Philadelphia have very much admired Mr Mona- 
chesi’s copy, which has given, perhaps, the most correct idea of the origi- 
nal. A gentleman from Cincinnati, struck with its beauty, desired the artist 
to copy it for himself. 

Third. pollo and the Hours, or The Aurora, by Guido. This pic- 
ture is copied from a subject painted by Guido in Fresco, on the ceiling 
of the Palace of Prince Pallavicini at Rome. It possesses many rare 
qualities, which none but Guido ever communicated to lines and colours. 
There is so much grace in the attitudes, and so much boldness and truth in 
the execution, that the celebrated engraver, Morghen, made it one of his 
favourite subjects of study. His truly beautiful engraving of it is well 
known to most of our readers. A gentleman from this city, delighted with 
it, requested the painter, Mr Monachesi, to copy it for himself. 

Fourth. Beatrice Cenci, by Guido also. ‘The original is at Rome, in 
the Palace Barberini. This picture is very striking, and is justly admired 
by every one. Several gentlemen, pleased with its beauty, contracted for 
copies. 

Fifth. Za Sibilla Persica, of Guercino, a painter whose works are very 
little known in this country. ‘The original is at Rome, in the gallery Ca- 
pitollina. It is a very striking and masterly piece of composition. It might 
be called Spirituality personified. This picture is remarkable for its strength 
and the extreme perfection with which its lights and shades have been man- 
aged. We especially remark in it, that every kind of cloth attempted in 
the drapery has really the texture of the stuff to be represented. Many of 
our artists have admired its beauty and execution. 

Sixth. 2 Madalena, by Carlo Dolce. A subject well known and gen- 
erally admired in this country. The original is at Florence. We have 
seen a copy of this same subject exhibited at the Academy of Fine Arts, if 
we remember correctly, shedding tears, which is not true*to the original of 
Carlo Dolce, nor does the nobleness of the subject comport with it; as if 
a tear, hanging on the cheek, could impart more sadness to sorrow, or more 
expression to so heavenly a face. It reminds us of the description of So- 
phronia in that beautiful episode of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata: 


Pianger lui vede in guisa d’uom cui preme 
Pieta, non doglia, o duol non di se stesso ; 
E tacer /ei con gli occhi al cied si fisa, 
Ch’ anzi’l morir par di quaggiu divisa. 
Seventh. nother Madonna reading, by Carlo Maratta. The original is 
at Rome, in the gallery of Corsini. ‘There is in this countenance so much 
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amenity and gentleness, that, beholding it, we feel softened into a milder 
and gentler mood, like the object we contemplate. If all women carried so 
sweet an expression on their faces, we could no more resist their charms, 
than Adam did those of our mother Eve. 

I may add that the gentleman from Cincinnati, to whom I have alluded 
above, has purchased a copy of all these pictures—a fact which shows that 
genius and merit may be appreciated in our country, and that our western 
brethren are not such semi-savages as some Trollopes would make them. 
An anecdote of one of Mr Monachesi’s copies of the Madalena, by Dolce, 
which is worthy relation, goes more to show the improvement of taste in 
the Fine Arts, in this country, than all the puffs and assertions daily pub- 
lished by certain persons. It is' this: Mr M. offered for sale a copy of this 
Madalena for sixty dollars ; it was immediately bought by a speculator and 
carried to a public auction, where an amateur, seeing and admiring it very 
much, bid for it till it amounted to ninetyfive dollars, so that the speculator 
made immediately an immense profit. After this we need not despair of 
patrons in the Fine Arts in this country. Let artists produce good pictures, 
and soon they will create purchasers. J. T. 





A Sequel to the Article on Fresco Painting. 


Sicnor Eprrore,—Essendomi riferito un articolo sull arte del dipingere 
a fresco, e particolarmente sul quadra trattato da me nella Chiesa di San Gi- 
ovanni in Filadelfia, publicato nel No. VI. del vostro giornale literario in cui si 
legge il passaggio sequente. I shall-here cite a letter of Mr ‘Thomas Sully 
to Dr Togno, the friend of the artist, the suggester of this picture, the per- 
son who obtained the voluntary contributions, and he who encouraged the 
drooping spirits of the artist. EZ di somma giustizia che io agiunghi, che 
questo paragrafo debolmente esprime cosa e dovuto allo Dr J. Togno, e per 
tutti quelli sforzi che egli fece per recare a suo termine questo quadro; e 
poichi, nessuno non sa meglio di me cosa egli fece per l’interesse dell’ Arte 
e dell Artista vi daro l’incomodo di publicare aleuni altri dettagli sopra di 
cio. 

Io qui solennemente dichiaro che se ebbi l’opportunita di dipingere 
questo fresco lo devo intieramente alle continue cure, e vera, e calda amici- 
zia del Dr Togno. Il quale fu il primo a suggerirmi la possibilita di fare 
questo fresco, e poi lo propose in mia presenza al Sigr. J. Hughes, e che 
sensa il suo disinteressato e generoso ajuto non avrei mai potuto, non sola- 
mente finir l’opera, ma nemeno incominciarla. 

Il Dr Togno e la sola persona con cui io ebbi affare ed a cui e dovuto 
Pintero merito di avermi ajutato e con il suo prezioso tempo, e con i suoi 
bueni avvisi per compire quest’opera. Fu d’esso che ottenne la sottoscri- 
zione, ed a lui e dovuta tutta la gloria d’aver superato cento ostacoli per 
portare a suo felice termine questo quadro, qual egli si sia. FE inconclu- 
sione, se non fosse stato per conpiacere all’ amico Dr Togno non avrei per 
certo dipinto questo fresco, che mi ha costato piu di sei mesi di lavaro, 
senza essere ben pagato. 

Suo Umile Servo, 


N. Monacuest. 
Filadelfia, 11 Aprile, 1833. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE, 


Mr Eprtor,—An article having been referred to me on the art of fresco 
painting, and especially on the fresco painted by me in St John’s church in 
Philadelphia, published in the sixth number of your Magazine, in which 
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we read the following passage: ‘‘I shall here cite a letter of Mr Thomas 
Sully to Dr Joseph Togno, the friend of the artist, the suggester of this 
picture, the person who obtained the voluntary contributions, and he who 
encouraged the drooping spirits of the artist.” It is no more than justice 
for me to add, that this paragraph but faintly expresses all that is due to Dr 
J. Togno for the many efforts he made to complete this picture ; and since 
no one knows better than myself what he did for the welfare of the art and 
for the artist, I shall trouble you to publish a few more details on this sub- 
ject. 

: I here solemnly declare that I owe the opportunity I had of painting this 
fresco entirely to the continual exertions and warm friendship of Dr Togno, 
who first suggested to me the possibility of this picture, and then proposed 
it in my presence to the Rev. Mr J. Hughes, and that without his disin- 
terested and generous aid, I should never have been able to begin the work, 
much less ever to bring it to its completion. 

Dr Togno is the only person with whom I had anything to do in this 
business, and to whom is due the whole merit of having assisted me with 
his precious time, and with his good advice to accomplish this work. He 
obtained the voluntary subscription, and to him is due all the glory of hav- 
ing surmounted a hundred obstacles to bring to its conclusion this picture, 
whatever its merit may be. And, in conclusion, had it not been to gratify 
my friend Dr Togno, I should never have painted this fresco, which has 
cost me more than six months’ labour, had I not been well paid for my 
trouble. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 


For the subsequent summary of the life of the last daring and disinterest- 
ed Jersey patriot, we are indebted to a correspondent of the New York 
Spectator; the glorious spirits of our revolution are rapidly departing, and 
their deeds should be permanently recorded and remembered. 


THE LATE COLONEL NEILSON. 

The death of Colonel John Neilson, of New Jersey, was noticed under the obituary 
head in our public papers of the present month; and as he was throughout the Revo- 
lutionary war an active and efficient American patriot and soldier, a brief statement 
of some of the facts connected with his life, cannot but be acceptable to the public. 

This brave man was born in the vicinity of New Brunswick, on the 11th day of 
March, 1745, and passed his minority in and near that place, excepting afew years in 
Philadelphia for his education. In 1769, he settled at the head of a young family at 
New Brunswick, in a mercantile establishment, with the prospect of a favourable and 
prosperous business, until disturbed by the breaking out of the war in 1775. While 
the Government of Great Britain were pursuing their wild and unjust project of taxa- 
tion in our country, Mr Neilson united his influence with the guardians of our land 
in opposition to their iniquitous measures. That controversy having assumed a se- 
rious complexion, he raised a company of militia; and being appointed their Captain, 
was soon after called into service on an expedition to the east end of Long Island, un- 
der the command of General Heard, for the purpose of disarming the disaffected po- 
pulation in that part of our country then called Tories. When relieved from that ser- 
vice, he resumed the care of his business, and attended to the training of his compa- 
ny in order to make them soldiers, , 

On the 31st of August 1775, he was appointed Colonel of the Battalion of Minute 
men in the County of Middlesex, and commissioned by the deputies of the several 
Counties of New Jersey in the Provincial Congress. This commission was signed 
Hendk. Fisher, President. ’ 

Early in 1775 he was solicited to become a deputy to the Continental Congress 
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at Philadelphia, but such were at that time the exigencies of the service that he felt 
it his duty to remain with his Regiment, and he therefore never took his seat in that 
distinguished body. : 

To evince how justly his sentiments and the propriety of his conduct on this occa- 
sion were appreciated, it is only necessary to state, that when soliciting individuals in 
the different states, known to be efficient friends to that measure, with a view to their 
influence in securing it a favourable reception, Congress transmitted the copy of the 
declaration for that part of New Jersey to Col. Neilson. When received, the senti- 
ments of the people of New Brunswick upon that subject were unknown. A meet- 
ing, comprising most of the population, was convened in the public streets, and a de- 
cided and violent opposition from many of the inhabitants was apprehended. Fear- 
less of personal consequences, Colonel Neilson ascended a stage, hastily prepared for 
the occasion, and with a firm and audible voice, proceeded to read the declaration to 
the assembled multitude. At the conclusion he was greeted with loud huzzas by so 
great a majority, that the opponents of the measure did not dare to avow themselves, 

On the first day of August, 1776, he was appointed to the command of the Regi- 
ment of Infantry, for the county of Middlesex; and in September and October, served 
in command of his own Regiment, and the militia of Somerset, on the lines in Essex 
and Bergen counties, In November, he was relieved by other militia, and returned to 
his family. In December, of the same year, a large division of the British army in- 
vaded the State of New Jersey, made a rapid march to New Brunswick, on their way 
to the Delaware, and the Militia of Middlesex and Somerset being now dispersed, the 
field officers of his Regiment, including himself, Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, Major 
Van Embury, with Colonel Frelinghuysen, and others of the county of Somerset, 
joined the American army then on their retreat to the west side of the Delaware river 
as volunteers. 

On the 31st of Dec. 1776, General Washington issued an order, directing Col. Neil- 
son, with the militia officers before mentioned to proceed into the State of New Jer- 
sey, and use their exertions to call together and embody the militia of the State. 

The British troops, after the capture of the Hessians at Trenton, retreated, and the 
headquarters of their army being then in New Jersey, halted and went into winter 
quarters at New Brunswick. The militia of the State being now partially embodied, 
part joined the main army, whilst those of Middlesex, with others, were placed under 
the command of Col. Neilson, and ordered to take post at Cranberry. Early in 1777, 
and soon after the establishment of the post at Cranberry, information was commu- 
nicated to him by a deserter from the British lines, that an outpost of British troops, 
under the command of a Refugee officer, was formed at Bennet’s Island, two or three 

- miles from the main army at New Brunswick. plan for surprising them being im- 
mediately formed by Colonel Neilson, a messenger was despatched to General Put- 
nam, then commanding at Princeton, for assistance. The General very promptly 
despatched a reinforcement, consisting of from 40 to 50 riflemen. ‘These having ar- 
rived in good season, and being united to his own command at Cranberry, Colonel 
Neilson commenced his line of march about sunset, and moved steadily forward by 
the direct rout to Bennet’s Island: The night was clear and frosty, and the ground 
covered with snow, yet the movement was conducted with so much circumspection 
that they leaped and passed the stockade within which the British were quartered, 
and were in the midst of them before they were discovered. ‘he surprise was so 
complete, that the commanding officer of the post and his whole force, amounting to 
sixty or seventy men, with their arms, etc. were made prisoners. On this occasion, 
Colonel Neilson narrowly escaped with his life. Being one of the first to leap the 
stockade, a sentinel pressed his gun against his breast, while at the same instant Cap- 
tain Farmer, a true Jersey blue, flourished his sword over his head, exclaiming *‘ throw 
up your gun, youd—n scoundrel! or I will cut you down.” The man, being intimidated, 
obeyed, and the Colonel escaped unhurt. The party returned with only the loss of 
a man or two, to Cranberry, and on the succeeding day he had the satisfaction of for- 
warding his prisoners with their arms and accoutrements to General Putnam, at 
Princeton. 

In the months of September, October and November, 1777, he was on service on 
the lines, at Elizabethtown, with the militia of Somerset and Middlesex, under the 
command of Gen. Dickinson. In June and July, 1778, he served in Monmouth coun- 
ty, being part of the time under the command of Gen. Dickinson, and a part, holding 
a separate command. In September and October, 1778, he was engaged in repelling 
an invasion of the enemy; and in May, June and July, 1779, in commanding the mi- 
litia on the lines at Elizabethtown, Newark, etc. On the 18th September, 1780, he 
was appointed by the Quartermaster General of the United States’ army, his Deputy 
for the State of New Jersey, and continued in that Department till the close of the 
war. While engaged in these various services, he held an extensive correspondence 
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with General Washington, Governor Livingston, and other superior officers, which 
contains much valuable information, and now remains in the possession of his family. 

The character and services of Colonel Neilson were highly appreciated by his fellow 
citizens; and so well assured were the enemy of the importance of his influence and 
exertions to the American cause, that many attempts were made to seize his person. 
His popularity was the means of preserving him from these attempts, as he always 
received a sufficient notice from some one of his numerous friends to enable him to 
escape. 

AS soon as the great object of Independence was secured, and the blessings of 
peace restored to our land, Colonel Neilson returned, with renewed ardour, to the bu- 
siness and duties of private life. Once only during the long period of years that has 
since elapsed, could he be drawn from his retirement. The occasion was worthy of 
the patriot, and the appeal too strong to be resisted.—He was elected by the people 
of his native country one of the delegates to the Convention of the people of New 
Jersey, to take into consideration the Constitution of the United States, submitted for 
“their assent und ratification.” 

A zealous and influential advocate of that glorious and happy constitution, he saw 
it adopted and ratified by the whole people; and feeling that union, justice and liber- 
ty were secured to his country, rejoiced in the assurance that he might ever there- 
after live withdrawn from the busy theatre of public action. Out of forty members 
who composed that Convention, embracing the best and wisest of New Jersey’s favou- 
rite sons, Colonel Neilson was the latest survivor. 





If the following brief biography be not, as eulogies after obsequies some- 
times are, exaggerated, Mrs Lupton was indeed a bright and glorious ex- 
ample to her sex and to the world. How seldom are the beloved departed 
remembered beyond the conventional period of civil sorrow! How often 
are their places usurped, and the affections, that were the glory and delight 
of their being, transferred to a stranger! Not to the selfish, the heartless, 
the inhuman, did this noble woman belong. Unlike the unworthy wife of 
the sainted Heber, who bartered the sanctity and deathlessness of her name 
for the title of a vagabond count, (Valsamachi) she shrined the memory of 
her friends in the sanctuary of a pure heart, and has gone to mingle, in hea- 
ven, with the beloved of the earth. 


Mrs Lancaster Lurron.—It may perhaps be permitted one who has much known 
the subject of the present imperfect sketch, to trespass for a few moments upon the 
time of his readers, in faintly portraying the life and character of one, who deserved, 
if ever erring mortal did, to have inscribed upon her tomb, ‘a woman, in whose spi- 
rit there was no guile.” 

In a sketch necessarily so brief as this, it would be impossible to descend into minu- 
tie. Of her early life, the writer of this article knows but little. She was born at 
Walton, in Delaware county. Her father, Dr Platt Townsend, was as justly esteem- 
ed for his science and skill in his profession, as for his many amiable qualities. Mrs 
L. was.married early in life to Lancaster Lupton, Esq. a gentleman of high profes- 
sional and literary attainments, and, for a short time, resided in the city of New York, 
where her husband died, leaving to her sole care and protection, an infant daughter, 
who survived until she had nearly completed her sixteenth year. 

Mrs Lupton’s early education had not been distinguished by any peculiar advantages; 
but upon the death of her husband, she devoted herself with even greater energy and 
perseverance than before, to the acquisition of knowledge, not only as a source of 
rational delight and intellectual and moral improvement, but with special reference 
to the instruction of her daughter. She personally conducted the education of her 
child, and witnessed, with all a mother’s joy, the rapid developement of precocious 
talent and youthful loveliness, till in the hour of their brightest promise, death blasted 
forever her fond anticipations by suddenly withdrawing the object of her care, 

The devotion to literary and scientific studies, commencing with her earliest years, 
was pursued with renewed and unremitted vigour upon the death of her child. Since 
that event, Mrs Lupton has resided in different sections of New York, and for a short 
time in Canada, admired and loved wherever she was known.—Her last place of resi- 
dence was at a relative’s on Long Island, where she closed her earthly career, in the 
emphatic words of holy writ, ‘‘dying the death of the righteous.” 

The talents of Mrs L. were of so high an order, and her acquirements of so varied 
and lofty a character, that it is no injustice to the living to say, that she hasleft behind 
her, in her own sex at least, few who could equal her in energy of intellect, or extent 
of acquisition. She had a general knowledge of natural history, in one branch of 
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which (botany) she was a laborious student, as well as an amateur and proficient. She 
spoke French with facility, and was extensively acquainted with the literature of that 
language. She read Spanish and Italian with ease; wasa tolerable Latin scholar, and 
by great diligence and selfdenial, had so far mastered the Hebrew, as to have pe- 
rused, in that language, the whole of the Old Testament. She was well versed in the 
polite literature of her own country and language; her knowledge of ancient history 
was distinguished for its peculiar accuracy and extent; and her taste and skill in the 
fine arts excited universal admiration. She was an honorary member of the National 
Academy of Design, and executed, during her leisure moments, many pieces in paint- 
ing and sculpture, which have elicited from those who stand at the head of their re- 
spective arts in this country, high and wellmerited commendation. In the midst of 
these studies and pursuits, she neither overlooked nor despised the ordinary avoca- 
tions of her sex. The productions of her mechanical skill, in embroidery, needle- 
work, dress and fancy articles, would of themselves have entitled her to the praise of 
uncommon industry. In a word, there was nothing she attempted in which she did 
not excel; and in an industrious and wellspent life, there were but few things within 
her power, that she did not attempt. a 

In this connexion, it should also be mentioned, that she spent much of her time in 
society, and mingled in its enjoyments with great vivacity and spirit. If it be asked 
how she found time to attempt and to accomplish so much, the answer is to be found 
partly in the fidelity with which she uniformly devoted a portion of each day, and 
sometimes weeks in succession, to close and laborious application, and partly in the 
readiness with which she mastered the subjects of her studies. 

To those who knew her weil, all that I have said, or can say, will be deemed at 
best but faint praise ; those who knew her not, may at least infer from the facts that 
have been stated, that she was one of those rare and highly gifted females, whose en- 
dowments are not only an ornament to her sex, but to human nature itself. But it 
was not alone for pre-eminence in talent that Mrs Lupton was admired and loved. In 
all her different relations in life, as a wife, a mother, a relative and friend, she was all 
that duty demanded or affection could desire—sincere and ardent in all her attach- 
ments, the prosperity or adversity of her friends produced in her no change. To 
the calls of duty or affection, her attention was ever prompt. No personal inconve- 
nience, no dangers, no ‘lions by the wayside,” could ever deter her for a moment 
from pursuing the path where duty pointed. Of her numerous and munificent chari- 
ties this is not the proper place to speak ; whilst living, she guarded them from the 
eye of the world with the most jealous care, and even when resting in her grave, that 
which she intended should remain between her conscience and her God, ought not, 
perhaps, to be brought before the public. 





Additional Analects from the 6 Four Months in Europe.’ 


Incirep by the example of America, the intelligent and judicious English- 
men begin to be sensible of the great importance of general education. ‘They 
are conscious that, while England can safely boast some of the most erudite 
and accomplished scholars in Europe, the vast proportion of her people are 
ignorant to the last degree. It may be for the interest of government, per- 
haps, to exclude them from any means of ameliorating their condition ; for 
tyrants know, as well as better men, that knowledge is power; and that 
West Indian planters might instruct their slaves universally with as much 
safety as they could enjoy, if the capability of estimating their measures 
were extended to a mighty multitude, who would not shrink from free dis- 
cussion. But public opinion, in every country, is a torrent which none 
can resist with impunity. When high talent and much information are 
united in the great cause of human nature, no power can control, although 
it may crush, for a time, the exertion of their energies. Despotic govern- 
ments, for ages, have studiously held down the impenetrable veil of igno- 
rance, feeling and knowing themselves secure only while their subjects 
were blinded. But they take especial care never to slumber themselves ; 
their * lidless dragon eyes’’ are always open ; their spies are always abroad 
—amid the splendours of the masquerade, as well as the domestic sanctities 
of human life. It would be instructive to trace the progress of human 
knowledge. Men are less the thrall of rulers, the more they are enlighten- 
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ed; less obedient to the throned dictator, the more they become conscious 
of their natural rights. ‘The Athenians were the most elegant and learned 
people of Greece; and no monarch could exist among them. ‘The Mace- 
donians submitted to their kings because they knew not that kings had no 
right to oppress them. What achieved the glorious victory of Marathon 
but superior knowledge? What overthrew the stern Lacedemonians at 
Leuctra and Mantinea but the genius of Epaminondas? he who kissed his 
shield in death, and rejoiced to die in the cause of liberty. What lost the 
battle of Cheronea but the decay of virtue, patriotism, and military art? 
What but superior knowledge could enable the Grecian brulottiers to scatter 
and destroy the strongest fleets which the iguorant Sublime Porte could 
send against them? But it is unnecessary to illustrate what must be self- 
evident to all who think. Any one, who has read the history of the feudal 
ages and the story of the unhappy crusades, must bless heaven that his lot 
is cast in this late period of time; while he feels conscious that what this 
generation wants in romance, it supplies in comfort and happiness; things 
much more essential to the weal of human life. Last and most important, 
he who travels in Europe will feel the incalculable blessings of his own 
country in a tenfold degree, while he observes the brutal ignorance which 
prevails universally among the peasantry. He will often think of scenes 
frequently beheld in America; he will think of labourers in the field, dis- 
coursing on the affairs of their village, and debating the propriety of a can- 
didate’s election even to the humblest parochial office; and of artisans and 
agriculturists, meeting at the village inn, when their work is done, and com- 
menting in no ridiculous strain, on the purport of almost every sentence, 
which one of their company reads from the newspaper of the day. He will 
see nothing like this in Europe. There offices are given away or bought 
with the drunkenness of the freeholders, while the humble labourer must 
submit, speechless and powerless, to the laws which crush him to the 
earth. 

Our ancestors dearly bought the wisdom which prescribed that there 
should be no established church in America. They had seen and felt the 
effects of such an arrangement. Alas! it is but a melancholy business to 
gather knowledge and behold distant countries; the pleasure is more than 
counterbalanced by the pain. To see mockery in the house of God—a cor- 
rupt heart offering the holy sacrament at the altar;—to hear a notoriously 
prodigal man preaching temperance and judgment to come, and reading that 
beautiful liturgy which should flow from the tongues of seraphim—it is hor- 
rible! When man, looking around him in this trying world and contem- 
plating all the sorrows, diseases and troubles, which afflict the human race, 
even to the death, turns to the sacred altar of religion—the last, best refuge 
of the sick in heart and the sorrowful, and discovers that the worst of his 
offences, now deeply repented of, cannot match those of the daring church- 
man, who offers to absolve his sins—what must be his thoughts? what his 
astonishment, that not even the hallowed shrine of the meek Redeemer is 
safe from the abominations of impious idolaters ? 

Society—a union originally by the express agreement of each for the 
mutual advantage of all—originally a solace and a protection, has deterio- 
rated lamentably, in these our days, from the excellency and beauty of its 
first institution. It is no longer a safeguard from oppression nor a source 
of pleasure to the vast proportion of those who compose it. It is sundered 
into innumerable grades and divisions; and envy, detraction, hatred and 
malevolence, like so many truculent furies, hurry hither and thither, sow- 
ing dissension and unhappiness among those who, but for their diabolic 
machinations, would have dwelt in peace and brotherhood of soul. How 
inefficient are any human laws to the proper regulation of mankind, when 
their ingenuity is labouring to controvert them, it needs not to say; but it 
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must be apparent to all that those edicts and enactments will be the most 
readily obeyed, which can be the most promptly executed—as those coun- 
tries are less haunted -by crime which rely upon a few plain and intelligible 
decrees, beyond the sophistication of interest, than those that are buried 
beneath a thousand ancient folios, whose contents no human memory can 
retain. When a kingdom, like Great Britain, has been making laws, every 
parliamentary session, for a thousand years, without attending to the exact 
purport of previous enactments, it must inevitably happen that glozing law- 
yers, with their practical subtlety and labyrinth of sophistical logic, will 
paint the face of guilt like an angel of light, and convert the fearful blush of 
innocence into the instinctive confession of offence. When this can hap- 
pen with impunity, society cannot exist in safety. Every man will look 
upon his neighbour as his foe, and avoid his intercourse as he would a wast- 
ing pestilence. Suspicion will glare in every searching eye, and inhumanity 
harden and debase every corrupted heart. The great bond of communion 
is broken; there is no longer any faith in man. Jealousy and discontent 
lower in every countenance, and confidence vanishes from the occupations 
of men. Like drowning wretches, each struggles for himself—listening not 
to the shriek of the delicate woman, or the last rattling cry of the suffocated 
infant. The dark turbid waters are howling around them; despair is in 
every face; strength sinks exhausted from every trembling arm. All is 
uproar and confusion; a gloomy waiting of direr ills to come—a fero- 
cious grappling of the few failing means of safety left. No more amend- 
ments can avail; the whole must be anatomized, probed, seared, torn in 
pieces, and searched through and through with a redhot iron. ‘The terri- 
ble monster must be dragged from his den; the Centaur must be crushed 
by the might of the Alcides ; the bloodthirsty Sphinx must be driven to 
desperation by the wisdom of a free parliament—not a rotten assemblage of 
cockfighters and foxhunters; the monstrous Python must be smothered 
in the fathomless mud of the deluge of crime. Magna Charta is the law— 
the safeguard of the nobility; but where is the palladium of universal free- 
dom? Who can save the poor mechanic or the industrious artisan from 
the robbery of a lazy, profligate priest, or the murderous gripe of an igno- 
rant, unfeeling landholder? ‘The slave is free the moment he touches 
English ground.” Free, with a vengeance!’ Every poor man in England 
is a boughten and sold slave to the exactions and cruelties of lord-tax, priest- 
tax and king-tax. 

Though James McHenry is not an American, yet his surreptitious suc- 
cess has reflected so much disgrace on America, that I am bound to notice 
him here. It will be apparent, I think, to any one who has suffered through 
the “ Wilderness” of his vague descriptions, or shaken hands, fearlessly, 
with his terrible ‘* Spectre of the Forest,” or waded through Irish bogs with 
Sir Geoffrey Carebrow, or ‘* O’Halloran,” or endured inexpressible pains 
amid the ‘ Pleasures of Friendship ;” that the little dwarf is not a very 
great novelist or poet. But the mania, both in England and America, of 
novel reading, throws encouragement in the way of the most ordinary men, 
while such poets as Percival may exist as they can. 

When they, who should be the fathers of their people, become their 
guides into every crime, what can be expected but that ruin should ensue. 
Poverty leads to desperation, and desperation to every enormity. Rome fell 
from her grandeur when the luxuries of Asia had enervated the minds and 
corrupted the hearts of her people. ‘The nobles of Taygetus would prove 
better guardians of a nation’s wealth and welfare than such nobility as afflict 
and exhaust the famous isle of Albion. But excellent old Burton shall de- 
scribe the rest. Ab uno disce omnes. “ He sits at table in a soft chair; a 
tired waiter stands behind him; a hungry fellow ministers to him full; he 
is athirst that gives him drink, and is silent while he speaks his pleasure. 
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He feasts, revels, profusely spends, hath variety of rich robes, sweet music, 
ease, and all the world can afford, while many a hunger-starved poor crea- 
ture pines in the street, wants clothes to cover him, labours hard all day 
long, runs, rides for a trifle, sick and ill, weary, full of pain and grief, is in 
great distress and sorrow of heart. He loathes and scorns his inferior; 
hates his equal, envies his superior, insults over all such as are under him, 
as if he were of another species, a demigod, not subject to any fall or hu- 
man infirmities. So unnatural are they for the most part, so churlish, proud, 
insolent—so brutish, so devilishly bent, how is it possible but we should 
be discontent of all sides, full of cares, woes, and miseries?’”” How possi- 
ble, indeed ? 


An officer of the United States’ navy, wandering among the hills and 
seas of the once beautiful and glorious Byzantium, thus describes the me- 
tropolis of Constantine, the dark and dreaded paynim hero Mahmoud and 
the fair Circassians of the imperial serai. 


This magnificent city, with its domes, minarets, palaces and towers, appears to 
rise at once out of the crystal waters of the Marmora. You can hardly persuade 
yourself that it is not some splendid delusion—some gorgeous enchantment sent up 
into this world of living light, to kindle into transport the imaginations of men. But 
the spell in a measure dissolves as you put your foot on the shore. You soon find 
yourself in the heart of a vast city, with streets so narrow you can hardly struggle 
your way through them, and with lanes so dark you instinctively examine the lock of 
your pistols, and on a pavement where you are constantly stumbling over the dogs 
which are couched in dirt and darkness. Never were splendour and poverty, mag- 
nificence and meanness thrown together in closer union. All that towers aloft and 
strikes the eye at a distance glitters in marble richness, while all beneath reposes in 
dirty silence like the mouldering skeleton of the tombs. Take away the works and 
palaces of the Sultan from Constantinople, and you rob it utterly of its splendour. 

The monarch soon arrived on horseback, surrounded by several members of his 
court. Observing us, and being informed that we were Americans, he sent an officer 
to invite us nearer the spot—an invitation which brought us within a few feet of his 
person. After shouts from a few members of the court, he descended from his horse 
and took the bow, which he drew with astonishing energy, for the third arrow, the 
last which he sped, went 856 yards, The distance is incredible, but we saw it mea- 
sured, and could hardly be mistaken. It was nearly one hundred yards further than 
any of his predecessors had thrown the shaft. He gave the arrow to Mrs Reed, and 
observed to us, that this was one of their ancient customs, an amusement which he 
occasionally indulged in. 

The Sultan appears to be about fifty years of age. His person is stately, with a 
muscular, firmset formation. His eye is full of fire, his lips betray firmness—the 
prevailing expression of his countenance is indicative of care, fortitude and energy. 
His dress was simple. He wore a red cap, shaped precisely like a hat without its 
brim, with a blue tassel hanging from the centre of the crown. His coat was a blue 
roundabout, with a narrow, upright collar, and buttoned close about him. His panta- 
loons were of the same colour, cut after our fashion, with narrow straps running un- 
der a squaretoed boot. His sword, which hung easily at his side, had a gold scabbard, 
and a belt blazing with diamonds. His horse was a truly noble animal, and most 
richly caparisoned. The headstall of the bridle was studded with jewels, and the 
stirrups of the embroidered saddle were of massive gold, and a more splendid horse- 
man than his Majesty thus mounted, I have never seen. 

Let us now take a glance at the Turkish ladies. They are not the confined, melan- 
choly beings that we generally suppose. Friday is especially their holiday, when 
some hundreds of them may be seen moving off in their boats or arubas, drawn by 
buffaloes, to a sweet little grove on the Bosphorus. Here they spend the day in 
frolicksome amusement. We felt a reluctance in going to the spot, for fear of be- 
ing regarded as intruders; but we had not been there long, before this apprehension 
was entirely removed. Their faces were in a great measure uncovered, and nothing 
appears to gratify them more than to be looked at and admired. They returned each 
token of pleasure with a look of sparkling sweetness. They appeared to regard us 
as beings of another world, who were incapable of an evil thought, or a wrong incli- 
nation. Their whole demeanor, though in no respect unbecoming, manifested a free- 
dom from restraint which surprised me. This was owing partly to the fact, that few 
men were present except those who acted in the capacity of servants. I never saw so 
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large a collection of young ladies, where there appeared to be such an unusual flow 
of amiable sentiment. Many of them were very beautiful. They have black and 
bright eyes, round faces, a check of delicate carnation, and a form unconfined and 
uncrippled by any of the narrowing and tapering contrivances of modern times. 

We extract from an old scientific work the subsequent description of 
clouds, which will contribute to the amusement of our readers, and perhaps 
to their curious knowledge. 


Theophrastus, who had been the pupil of Aristotle, noticed, in a vague manner, 
some of the different forms of clouds, with respect, principally, to the prognostics of 
changes of the weather which might be deducted therefrom. He remarked, in par- 
ticular, the appearance of strait horizontal sheets of clouds lodged on the summits of 
mountains, as an indication of wind and rain. His description of this kind of cloud 
corresponds so accurately with that called by the moderns cirrostratus or wanecloud, 
that it would be readily identified, even if the wellknown circumstance of its indi- 
cating a change to rainy weather did not render the description of this writer more 
clearly intelligible. 

The modifications of clouds are as follows :— 

Cirrus or Curleloud—The great resemblance of some varieties of this cloud to a 
distended lock of hair has suggested the name of Cirrus, of which Cirrulus and the 
English Curl are the diminutives. The curling and flexuous forms of this cloud con- 
stitute its obvious character. 

Cumulus or Stackencloud.—This cloud is well known by its flattened base and cu- 
mulated irregularly hemispherical superstructure; hence its name Cumulus. The 
mode of its formation is by the gathering together of detached clouds into one large 
and elevated mass. This mass, collecting all the fragments of newly formed cumuli 
in its vicinity, which seem as it were piled up, has received the name Stackencloud. 

Stratus or Fallcloud—The term Stratus is applied to fogs, mists, and other exten- 
sive sheets of cloud which rest on the earth’s surface. There are, however, some 
clouds which rest on the ground in the same manner as the stratus, which, in other 
particulars, resemble the cirrostratus. The stratus is generally formed by the subsi-. 
dence, on the approach of evening, of the vapours carried into the atmosphere by the 
evaporation during the day. Hence the name Fullcloud has been used to distinguish 
this modification. 

Cirrocumulus or Sondercloud.—The Cirrocumulus consists of a number of little or- 
bicular masses of clouds, arranged in extensive beds, and it is to be distinguished from 
those features of the Cirrostratus, which most nearly resemble it, by the dense and 
compact form of its component nubecule. From the intermediate nature of this cloud, 
between the cirrus and cumulus, it has been called Cirrocumulus. It has received in 
English the name of Sondercloud, a word of Saxon derivation. 

Cirrostratus or Wanecloud —The Cirrostratus is a cloud always distinguished by its 
flatness and great horizontal extension, in proportion to its perpendicular height. 
Under all its various forms, it preserves this characteristic, and is generally changing 
its figure, and slowly subsiding,—hence it is called the Wanecloud. It often results 
from the fibres of the cirrus subsiding into strata of a more regularly horizontal di- 
rection; hence it is called Cirrostratus. 

Cumulostratus or T'waincloud.—The Cumulostratus is distinguishable from the sim- 
ple cumulus by the greater degree of its density, and by its having frequently several 
large masses of cloud rising from a common base. This base is generally of a flat 
form, and floats on the surface of the vapour plane, like the base of the cumulus. 
Hence the name cumulostratus. The base being flat like a stratus, and the super- 
structure resembling a large cumulus overhanging its base, in large fleecy protuber- 
ances, or rising into the forms of mountains and rocks. This modification is called 
T'waincloud, from its often resulting from the visible coalescence of two other modi- 
fications, as for example the cirrus and cumulus. When it goes on increasing in 
density and size, it acquires the form and character of the nimbus, becoming a rain- 
cloud, pouring down rain from its lower parts. 

Nimbus or Raincloud—The Nimbus is the ultimate resolution and fall of clouds in 
rain, previous to which a change of form is observed in them, sufficiently remarkable 
to constitute a distinct modification. 





A Daylight Thought.—When the soul, in early youth, overflows with 
happiness of its own creation, evening, with its melancholy skies, its dying 
voices and its grandeur of sadness, charms and absorbs the too happy 
heart ; but, when the world has quenched or converted into scorn and hatred 
the generous thoughts of the dayspring of being—when sorrow has humbled, 
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bereavement rent, and persecution agonized the heart—the first dawn of 
morning, with its virgin freshness, diamond dews and magnificence of 
light, thrills through the bosom of the early wanderer, and fills his solitary 
mind with delight which the yet unrisen multitude cannot destroy. When 
our melancholy experience of men’s perjuries has poisoned the frank spirit 
of youth, midnight with its constellations and dayspring with its silent glo- 
ries, become the sole companions in whom we delight or with whom we 
sympathize. 

“English Travellers,” says Miss Sedgwick, ‘‘ come predetermined to 
find fault—to measure everything they see by the English standard they 
carry in their minds, and which they conceive to be as perfect as those 
eternal patterns after which some ancient philosophers supposed the Creator 
to have fashioned the universe. They are about as well qualified to de- 
scribe our country and judge of its real condition as the fish are to pass 
their opinion on the capacities and habitudes of the birds. I do not mean 
that ours is the superior condition, but that we are of different elements. 
It does annoy me, I confess, excessively, that such fellows should influ- 
ence the minds of men. I do not care so much about the impression they 
make in their own country, as the effect they have in ours, in keeping 
alive jealousies, distrusts and malignant resentments, and stirring up in 
young minds a keen sense of injustice and a feeling of dislike bordering on 
hatred to England.” 


Genius on the Frontiers.—We were not a little surprised and gratified 
to find in the Arkansas Advocate, published at Little Rock, more than a 
thousand miles from the Atlantic, a poem designated Los Tiempos, (the 
Times, by the way, the only affectation about it,) which combines success- 
fully the manifest elements of inspiration. The author is probably some 
emigrated son of the land of education—rough, honest, intellectual New 
England. He paints the wrongs of the aborigines like a true poet, and 
spares not their oppressors, who, on the devil’s plea, expediency, per- 
petrate every deed except that which is most imperative, namely, suicide. 


** And ye have measured out a nation’s 
soil, 

Their father’s graves, and bones, by lot- 
tery, 

Unto their christian robbers, as their 
spoil; 

Ye are content through future time to be 

A beacon and example—and ye coil 

Yourselves and boast ye of your sanctity; 

Religion, when ye talk, your bread and 
meat is, 

And yet at one blow ye break nineteen 
treaties, 

To which your sacred honour had been 
pledged, 

Your faith, your manhood, your eternal 
souls— 


No cause, no crime, no faithlessness al- 
leged; 

Go, — in history’s guilt blackened 
rolls 

For crime like this, most nobly ye have 
fledged 

Your pinions. Weep, oh! weep the luck- 
less Poles, 


Then on the Indian spring, bald eagle like, 

And only where ye fear no vengeance 
strike, 

State rights, state sovereignty, ’tis now 
four years, 

Was Georgia’s motto—and her clamorous 


cry, 

For aaa and selfdefence, was in our ears, 

Her pointis gained—fulfilled the robbery, 

Visions of justice give her now no fears— 

Now ask hercreed. She preaches piously 

Union and patience to the Nullifier— 

They who are fouled can well point out 
the mire. 

As to your parties I have nought to say, 

I meddle not in your minutiz; 

It puzzles me to keep, for e’en a day, 

Count of their tenets and machinery. 

The evening sky—the wind-commanded 
spray— 


P 

Change not as do their Creeds so fre- 
quently, 

And what to-day is heresy with one, 

May be sound doctrine ere to-morrow’s 
sun. 


. Army of the United States.—There are at present in the regular service of the 
United States, 594 commissioned officers, and 6940 non-commissioned officers and 
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privates, making in all 7134 men. The number of recruits enlisted during the year 
ending 30th of September, 1832, is 1460. The whole number of militia in the 
United States, is estimated at 1,308,047. 

The militia of New York amounts to 188,000 men. ra 

The scholars in her common schools amount to 494,988,—almost half a million. 





‘¢ Oh, a Fancy Ball’s a strange affair, 

Made up of silks and leathers, 
Light heads, light heels, false hearts, false hair, 
Pins, paints and ostrich feathers ; 

There dullest wight in all the town 

One night may shine a droll one, 

And rakes, who have not half a crown, 

Look royal with a whole one.” 





Achille Murat, the cidevant prince royal of the Sicilies, but now the phi- 
losophic, industrious, contented American citizen, has drawn the following 
picture of a settlement in the wild woods of the west. It is executed con 
amore, and is, therefore, graphic in the highest degree. Unlike the sullen 
and overbearing cockney, who thinks all civilization restricted between 
Temple Bar and Charing Cross, he discovers and admires the noble quali- 
ties of a people, who, if faithful to themselves, may soar to any height of 
glory. He mingles with all ranks like an equal; submits to all privations 
without repining ; chafes not when his opinion is contested even by the 
humblest; but, in everything, accommodates himself to his position and 
wins as a man what he could not command as a prince. Such emigrants 
are welcome—such citizens are invaluable—especially while, year by year, 
we are defiled and deluged by the overflowing sewers and cesspools of the 
vilest portions of the vilest and most degraded nations in Europe. The 
cherished and titled son of Napoleon’s magnificent sabreur, the child of luxury 
and power, whose home was a palace, whose hope was empire, not only 
resigns all without a sigh, but demands our admiration of his moral grandeur. 
As a Floridian lawyer and representative of a republican people, he labours 
to perpetuate the holy principles of human freedom, against which the va- 
gabond English diarist, who never entered the gates of St James’ or Wind- 
sor Castle, except with thievish stealth, declaims like a professor of Bil- 
lingsgate. 


This first session of the council gives an immense advance to the territory; but 
that which gives it body is the sale of the public lands. The president, when he 
thinks proper, issues a proclamation, ‘announcing, that at such a time and place cer- 
tain public lands will be sold. A register and receiver is appointed by the presi- 
dent, and the great auction-day at length arrives—a day of the highest importance to 
the little growing society. Immediately on the issuing the proclamation, the country 
begins filling with strangers; some seeking for lands to settle in as soon as possible; 
others for a son or a son-in-law; others merely speculators, who buy only to sell again. 
These all em themselves over the country with their compasses in hand, according 
the marked lines, examining the lands, taking notes, keeping profound silence, and 
avoiding one another. Perhaps some of them have bought from a surveyor the sup- 
posed secret of an excellent and unknown section: little portable plans, mysteriously 
figured, circulate privately, Nothing is talked of but lands, their quantities, proba- 
ble prices, etc. Intrigues and knavery the most unblushing display themselves in alk 
their lustre. The rising capital in which this sale takes place has, however, assumed 
a form since the session of the council. A plan has been adopted: the streets have 
been cleaned; the lots sold on credit; a capitol or courthouse has been decided 
on. A crowd of people are waiting at the courts, at the assemblies of the legisla- 
tures. Taverns rise up—empty the greater part of the year, their open walls are 
filled on these memorable occasions beforehand. Thecloth is laid for thirty persons, 
Two or three large rooms, which you would not deign to call barns, receive, in a 
dozen beds, twice that number of occupants; those who cannot find better room, ex- 
tend themselves in their bedclothes on the floor. No place reserved for dining or 
sleeping; we are too much of republicans for that, Every one pays his dollar, and. 
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has a right to eat and sleep where he pleases, provided he does not disturb a former 
occupant. It is understood that a bed contains two individuals, and nobody is so ri- 
diculous as to trouble himself about who is next to him, any more than in the pit of 
atheatre. The great day at last arrives. The crowd of busy and curious people is 
augmented; the speculator, the jobber, are in motion and consultation; the farmer, « 
whose object is to settle, is calm; he has limited his views, and fixed his price. The 
hour approaches; the poor squatter runs about the town: he has been labouring all 
the year that he may buy the land upon which his house is situated—perhaps, for 
want of a dollar or two, it will be taken from him by greedy speculators. Anxiety 
and trouble are depicted upon his honest and wild countenance. A jobber 
accosts him, pities him, and offers to withdraw his pretensions for the sum of 
three dollars: the poor simpleton gives them to him, not doubting that the jobber 
cannot now bid against him. This is what is called hush-money. ‘The crier puts up 
the lands by eighths, beginning by a section and township in regular order: the prices 
are different, but the sale always opens at one dollar twentyfive cents per acre: this 
is the lowest price at which the United States sell. An old Indian village, a situa- 
tion for a mill, the plantation of a squatter; a place to which a road or a river leads, 
or which seems likely to become the seat of a city or entrepot, are so many circum- 
stances which augment the value of lands tenfold or more; all the sales, too, being 
made according to lines real or imaginary, it often happens that the field or dwelling 
of a squatter is found cut in two. The sale, and the bustle which it occasions, conti- 
nue until all the lands contained in the proclamation have been offered; those which 
remain after that in the possession of the United States may be ensured for one hun- 
dred dollars per eighth. Those, then, who are acquainted with the good lands, and 
know that they are the only ones, do better to wait till this time; for there being no 
competitors, they obtain them at a low price. by iy 7 
Meanwhile the inhabitants of the township, particularly the innkeepers, have made a 
good deal of money. Instead of their log-houses, elegant houses of timberwork and 
planks, painted all sorts of colours, have risen, as if by enchantment, in the midst of 
the woods, now called atown. ‘Trees are felled on all sides; the burnt stumps indi- 
cate the streets and public places, The importance of the place is soon augmented 
by a postoffice (there was none before,) and the residence of a postmaster—an im- 
portant personage; for, in the present state of things, the accession of a family, or of 
an individual, is not a matter of indifference. By this time newspapers are abundant; 
every one, besides a paper from Washington, or from some Atlantic town, receives 
that of the village from which he has emigrated; for every village has its own, and 
we shall soon have ours. Reviews and magazines, literary journals, novelties of every 
sort, come to us from New York, Philadelphia, and England, at a moderate price, and 
a month or two after their publication over the Atlantic. I have read, no doubt, the 
last romance of Sir Walter Scott before it had reached Vienna. 

We rejoice in an opportunity to record that General Scott, the noble and 
highminded commander of the forces sent against Black Hawk, has intro- 
duced into the treaty, he has recently concluded with the Winnebagoes, a 
provision as politic as it is humane, which, if not suffered to remain unex- 
ercised, will contribute more to the wellbeing of the Aborigines than all the 
rant and cant—the deplorings and denunciations of all the fanatics in Chris- 
tendom. 


Article IV.—It is further stipulated and agreed, that the United States shall erect a 
suitable building, or buildings, with a garden, and a field attached, somewhere near 
Fort Crawford, or Prairie du Chien, and establish and maintain therein for the term 
of twentyseven years, a school for the education, including clothing, board, and lodg- 
ing, of such Winnebago children as may be voluntarily sent to it; the school to be 
conducted by two or more teachers, male and female, and the said children to be 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, gardening, agriculture, carding, spinning, weav- 
ing, and sewing, according to their ages and sexes, and such other branches of useful 
knowledge as the President of the United States may prescribe. 





We extract from Willis’s First Impressions of Europe, a sketch of an 
Italian madhouse, not because we admire his genius, which is greatly over- 
rated, or his tact and industry in the communication to his brother editors of 
such vivid and graphic articles as the beautiful and once glorious land he in- 
habits, should suggest—but simply to remark that, in the world’s opinion, 
madness and poverty are inexpiable crimes, though of all human evils, none 
demand such sympathy and solace. . If contemporary philanthropists real- 
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ly mean to do good, let them lecture no longer on hackneyed themes. Let 
the guilty zealot Garrison pause to do penance for his crime in instigating 
the slaves of the South to rebellion and murder. Let Graham cast his bran 
bread and his lectures into the first cesspool he discovers; let every declaim- 
er, who tickets and taxes nonsense, learn to labour in the true cause of hu- 
manity. They, who have lost the immediate presence of the Diety—all- 
ruling Reason—claim from every Christian, from every human creature, 
the gentleness, amenity and love of angels while they ever receive the per- 
secution of incarnate fiends. 


We mounted a flight of stairs to the cells. Here were confined those who were 
violent and ungovernable. The mingled sounds that came through the gratings as we 

assed were terrific. Laughter of a demoniac wildness, moans, complaints in every 
anguage, screams—every sound that could express impatience and fear and suffering, 
saluted our ears. The keeper opened most of the cells and went in, rousing occa- 
sionally one that was asleep, and insisting that all should appear at the grate, I re- 
monstrated, of course, against such a piece of barbarity, but he said he did it for all 
strangers, and took no notice of our pity. The cells were small, just large enough 
for a bed, upon the post of which hung a small coarse cloth bag, containing two or 
three loaves of the coarsest bread. There was no other furniture. The beds were 
bags of straw, without sheets or pillows, and each had a coarse piece of matting for 
a covering. I expressed some horror at the miserable provision made for their com- 
fort, but was told that they broke and injured themselves with any loose furniture, and 
were so reckless in their habits, that it was impossible to give them any other bedding 
than straw, which was changed every day. I observed that each patient had a wisp 
of long straw tied up ina bundle, given them, as the keeper said, to employ their 
hands andamuse them. The wooden blind before one of the gratings was removed, 
and a girl flew to it with the ferocity of a tiger, thrust her hands at us through the 
bars, and threw her bread out into the passage, with a look of violent and uncon- 
trolled anger such as I never saw. She was tall, and very fine looking. In another 
cell lay a poor creature, with her face dreadfully torn, and her hands tied strongly 
behind her. She was tossing about restlessly upon her straw, and muttering to her- 
self indistinctly. The man said she tore her face and bosom whenever she could get 
her hands free, and was his worst patient. In the last cell was a girl of eleven or 
twelve years, who began to cry piteously the moment the bolt was drawn. She was 
in bed, and uncovered her head very unwillingly, and evidently expected to be 
whipped. There was another range of cells above, but we had seen enough, and 
were glad to get out upon the calm Lagune. 


CaninE Bireps.—Col. Webb, the wellknown conductor of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, having, recently, assailed the assaulter William 
Leggett, formerly of the navy, once, for a night, of the theatre, and now 
sub-editor of the Evening Post, with certain vituperative epithets, which 
the lusty plagiarist had been accustomed to bear with philosophy; the gal- 
lant nautical subaltern hoisted his maintop gallant sail and scudded down 
Wall street, incontinently seeking encounter with the herculean wearer of 
epaulets. ‘The abuser of ‘* Leisure Hours at Sea’’ hailed the warder of abat- 
tis and counterscarp, in a voice musical as that of Boreas, and bestowed upon 
him multitudes of adjuncts, hackneyed among the haunters of ginshops and 
brothels, but carefully abjured by all aspirants to decency. He denied the 
courage, denounced the honesty, libelled the capacity and defiled, with co- 
pious expectorations, the person of the valiant colonel; and being straight- 
way incited to yet more heroic demonstrations by a puny diable boiteux ce- 
lebrated for a single poetic line of surpassing sublimity, anent the venom of 
toads, he rushed with gathered might upon his antagonist, as if he would 
manger son bled on vert. But the Courier Chief was prepared to bestow 
his accolade even on a parvenue, and the fair complexion of the gentle Cri- 
tic was presently discolored by impeded blood, with which, it is supposed, 
a portion of the aforesaid venom of toads had mingled. Then, verily, the 
goaded animal spat saliva again upon the goodly aspect of the colonel; and, 
with greater original capacity than he had ever displayed before, did dislo- 
eate a bludgeon that had rendered more complimentary salutations to the cra- 
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nium of the sub-editor of the Post than he was wont to receive. Now 
the independent and refined Enquirer coiled his lubricated fingers around the 
windpipe of the inspired scald and beneath his experienced arm deposited 
his capacious head; but all the powers of the colonel could not resist the 
dental inclinations of his foe, and, accordingly, the unspotted digits of the 
Courier Chief were gnawed by the cannibal of Gotham. Then the mighty 
militia warrior descended on the representative of Bertram with accumulated 
impetus, and pliant fingers rose above the bilboed head to gouge away the 
mirrors of the colonel’s brains. But now, the moneymakers and money- 
changers of Wall street surrounded the canine bipeds, and, with matchless 
courage, dragged asunder the infuriated animals: not, however, until the 





poet and tragedian had again baptized with saliva the visage of the chief- 


tain. 


Then the bison and the bear, each retired foaming to his den, and 


hourly, since the day of contention, have their rival howlings alarmed the 
alderman at his dinner, the belle in her boudoir, and the watchman in the 


elysium of his guardian slumbers. 
Gotham ! 


Viva! viva! long live the valiancy of 





ORIENTAL 


THOUGHT. 


Omniaque orta occidunt, et ducta senescunt 3 animus incorruptus, rector humani generis 
agit, atque habet cuncta, neque ipse habetur.—Sa..ust. 


Father of all, thou first great cause! from 
thee 

Man’s intellectual powers shone to light ; 

Around thy throne, time, space, eternity,— 

Dread boundaries, too vast for human 
sight: 

Yet man thou gifted with a sovereign sway 

O’er all the elements of his proud frame,— 

Earth, water, air, fire, mind his will obey— 

He measures planets, gives the stars a 
name,— : 

Whom but himself for sorrows should he 
blame ? 

Israel’s people,—God’s our chosen race,— 

Their history, a rising, setting sun, 

That cast a hallow’d brightness on time’s 
face, 

To guide the Christian,—light his horizon. 

Where the prolific sun first, from the east, 

Shed his bright rays on the earth’s fertile 
clod, 

Herb, flow’r, fruit, plant, and tree, and 
man, and beast 

Grew in primeval splendour before God !— 

Beyond the ken of the historic page, 

The patriarchal! genius then arose ; 

Mankind knew nothing greater to engage 

Than social feeling labour’d to disclose, 


From oral records,—nature’s homilies ; 

Vivid imagination stood awake 

In imitative beings—sympathies, 

As kindred, country, love forever make : 

O’er bloom of health disease and sorrow 
creeps, 

The images of love and joy are fled— 

A light cloud, passing, in oblivion sweeps 

The brightest trophies from frail fortune’s 
head, 

Prostrates the palace, and the smoky shed. 

The gifted genius of sweet poetry, 

In wizard breathing notes, stole on the ear ; 

The voice—immortal nature’s progeny, 

To soothe, illume man’s hope,—allay his 
fear. 

Thou earliest offspring of philosophy ! 

Thou lisping child of oracles divine ! 

Thy dreams—of heaven—of immortality,— 

The dawning light of truth was purely thine. 

Nurs’d on bright wisdom’s eversearching 
view, 

Thy wings were fledg’d, thy pinions high 
did soar ; 

In swanlike dying notes, from heaven drew 

Rich stores of knowledge, green for ever 
more. 

A theocratic priesthood fann’d the light,* 





* Pure theism is generally now admitted from oriental writers, to have for a long 















time prevailed among the increasing population of India, after the flood, even for many 
centuries, until the false conceptions and learned jargon of the rising theocracy of priests 
perverted, and covered under gross fictions of mythology and fable all those that were 
conspicuous in war and the arts of peace, or gifted with splendid talents for useful in- 
ventions and discoveries, who were deified with some allegorical apotheosis. ‘The pure 
worship of the Deity was in this manner covered with monstrous absurdities. Noah, under 
various names or symbols, Isis and Osiris, saw two worlds, the one previous to his 
entrance into the ark, the other, the postdiluvian, of which he became the head and 
father. The dirge of his consort Rheti, a poem in the Sanscrit language, abounding in 
dignity and splendour of conception, and language of the sweetest polished strains, 
laments her consort, cast afloat on the ocean, entering into the ark, a dismal, solitary 
and dark abode. These strains have been alike made the matter of the universal rites 
of the Pagan worship over Egypt and Greece, and are recognized in the last song of 
Orpheus and Linus, the two most ancient poets of Greece, in the fragments left of their 
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That faintly glimmer'd like a morning ray, 

Gilding the shadows of the parting night, 

On the grey twilight of this dawning day : 

Letters, arts, science, commerce took their 
rise 

From scaffoldings that human genius made, 

From age to ages, countless centuries— 

Erased, rebuilt, remodell’d—resurveyed. 

The learned Sanscrit language,—chaste 
and pure, 

Refined with all the taste that wisdom 
knows, 

Thesweetest measure language could secure, 

Or lofty intellect on man bestows 

The Sanscrit, Greek, and Roman language, 
dead ! 

We might as well say, reason with man dies; 

They live, and breathe in Europe's lan- 
guage spread, 

The Phenix from her ashes, death defies ; 

That fabled bird a moral here supplies. 

A glorious line of prophet-bards then 
spread 

illuminated wisdom from on high ; 

The earth, the heavens were the books 
they read, 

A voice from both revealed the Deity, 

The brightest page of all philosophy. 

‘The sacred records bear the torch’s light, 











Caspar Hauser. 


When inspiration’s song to heaven arose, 

When sense and soul in unison took flight 

To the great parent of earth’s joys and woes, 

Long ere Parnassus, or Mount Helicon, 

Or classic bards to Pagan Greece were 
known, 

Before Homeric days,—Arabic song 

Created gods, for barbarous Greece to own ; 

The Arab patriarch, Job's immortal lays,* 

The first great dramatist, whose graceful 
skill 

Pictured the life and manners of his days, 

In interlocutory scenes that thrill 

In plot and pathos ; and in grand design, 

He flung the gauntlet on the path he took, 

Indignant at the sceptics of his time ; 

“Oh! that mine enemy would write a 
book.” 

In reverence to Jehovah’s holy name, 

This first most ancient drama claims all 
praise : 

Job, the philanthropist, exalts his fame, 

Crown'd with the neverdying laurel bays ; 

Like Aschylus, or Shakspeare, free from 
rules, 

The proud prerogative their genius won, 

Unfetter’d by the trammels of earth’s 
schools, 

He shines a star of faith—bright as the sun, 

W. H—tt. 
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Aw account of an individual kept in a dungeon, separated from all com- 

















































































munication with the world, from early childhood to about the age of seven- 
teen. Drawn up from legal documents. By Anselm Von Feuerbach, per- 
sident of the Bavarian Courts of Appeal. Translated from the German. 
Boston: Allen and Ticknor. 1832. 


Txoven, at first, we entertained misgivings that this strange narrative was 
the creation of German mysticism, yet an attentive perusal convinces us of 
its authenticity, at the same time that it confirms our belief in the enormous 
wickedness of man. The myriad folios of national jurisprudence define no 
punishment for this ineffable crime against the soul of man. Here we be- 
hold a being, of noble and fervent feelings and capacities, immured from 
the hour of his mysterious birth in a loathsome and horrible dungeon—fed 
on bread and water—pillowed on filthy straw, without converse, recreation 
or hope, unfriended and alone, through the desolated years of his solitary 
and darkened youth. His hireling keeper was masked and silent; time and 





works. The burden of their song is manifestly referable to the Sanscrit measure and 
shows the clear eastern connective link, in the important doctrine of their celebrated 
mysteries of worship, the character and form of their masques and buskins, to elevate and 
render monstrous the figure which was still preserved in Greece on her stage, centuries 
after, when even Greece could taste and appreciate the depth of power, sublimity and 
moral grandeur of Aischylus, and Sophocles. But they could not keep ground against 
the wit and satire of Aristophanes. For had it originated from the Greeks, they would 
have given them the human form, which they so divinely and beautifully embodied in 
their paintings and sculpture. Hence this physiognomical character decides their Indian 
originand locality, Thus, not only the religion of India, but their dramatic mysteries were 
losely allied to it ; their learning, arts and agriculture passed over to Greece and Egypt, 
who were barbarous previous thereto, even in their language, until engrafted and formed 
in construction through the Sanscrit of India, that retains the nerve and power from 
which the Greek was formed. 

* The book of Job is a drama, the prologue and epilogue in prose, the play in verse, 
with its chorus; the moral of the scene, God speaking from a whirlwind. The Ara- 


bians, even at this day, are noted by travellers for their plays of domestic and moral 
interest, 
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its seasons passed unmarked by him; harmless, —— and almost idiotic, 
he grovelled and drivelled through all the bright and beautiful portion of his 
being, and was sent forth, at last, by the edict of his unknown, inhuman 
tyrant, furnished with stale homilies and canting tracts by ‘ the stupid piety 
of devout villians,”’ to totter like a feeble infant through the world or perish 
unpitied among the ruffians of its highways. The intentions of the mis- 
creants, however, were disappointed: for he met both succour and solace in 
Nuremburgh, and lived to be the eternal dread of some libertine priest or 
frail archduchess, whose pleasure in his creation, he or she desired to con- 
summate by his extinction. 

When benevolence had rescued poor Hauser from his deplorable condi- 
tion, and knowledge had begun to dawn upon his soul, an assassin was des- 
patched (we doubt not by his ungodly parent,) to end the days of Caspar, 
and the guilty apprehensions of the veiled, hightitled courtesan or losel 
whose prostitution gave him birth. The stabber failed, though the illfated 
innocent suffered long from the wounds inflicted by command of demo- 
niac fear. Caspar lived on to receive and enjoy the light of God—to en- 
large, exalt and magnify the mind which fiendish lust had buried in the 
depths of a dungeon ; and we are now assured, that as the adopted son of 
Earl Stanhope, he is beyond the power of his persecutors. 

Everything connected with his imprisonment is mysterious and horrible; 
even legal inquisition has failed to elicit the truth. But, while a power ex- 
ists behind the law, superior to all legislation, we must not marvel at the 
failure of all attempts to avenge the wrongs of Caspar. The poor youth, 
beyond question, is the surreptitious child of a royal Austrian, intimate with 
Metternich, or a haughty cardinal whose hope of the popedom did not per- 
mit him’ to oblige the world with too many nephews. Whoever cursed him 
with breath, the parent was high in station, great in power and matchless 
in crime ; but we read the narration without wonder, because every species 
of guilt and abomination is an appropriate appendage of despotic govern- 
ment, and the whole earth cannot exhibit a society so profligate and rotten 
as that of Vienna. ‘That the perpetrators of the awful crime against Caspar 
could not be punished, is evident from the intimations of the judge; and 
who are beyond law save tyrants and their satellites? 

We extract a few passages illustrative of his mind’s growth, for there is 
philosophy in the delineation. We gaze with curiosity and delight upon 
the expansion of a soul so long immured in bondage and darkness and con- 
template with painful attention the idiosyncrasies developed by education. 
Behold his simplicity ! 

It required no little pains and much patience in correcting his mistakes, in order to 
teach him the difference between things which are, and such as are not organized ; be- 
tween animate and inanimate things ; and between voluntary motion, and motion that 
is communicated from without. Many things which bore the form of men or animals, 
though cut in stone, carved in wood, or painted, he would still conceive to be animated,, 
and ascribe to them such qualities as he perceived to exist in other animated beings. 
It appeared strange to him, that horses, unicorns, ostriches, etc., which were hewn or 
painted upon the walls of houses in the city, remained always stationary, and did not 
run away. He expressed his indignation against a statue in the garden belonging to- 
the house in which he lived, because, although it was so dirty, yet it did not wash itself. 
When, for the first time, he saw the great crucifix on the outside of the church of St Se- 
baldus, its view affected him with horror and with pain: and he earnestly entreated 
that the man who was so dreadfully tormented, might be taken down. Nor could he, 
for a long time, be pacified, although it was explained to him, that it was not any real 
man, but only an image, which felt nothing. He conceived every motion that he ob- 
served to take place in any object, to be a spontaneous effect of life. If a sheet of 
paper was blown down by the wind, he thought that it had run away from the table ; 
and, if a child’s wagon was rolling down a hill, it was, in his opinion, making an excur- 
sion for its own amusement, He supposed that a tree manifested its life, by moving its 
twigs and leaves; aud its voice was heard in the rustling of its leaves, when they were 
moved by the wind. He expressed his indignation against a boy who struck the stem. 
of a tree with a small stick, for giving the tree so much pain. 


Here we are summoned to observe the vivid emotions with which, for the 
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first time, he looked upon the constellated worlds of ether. Could we 
enjoy their glories with the rapture of this poor youth, what power could 
lock our senses in oblivion while their beautiful radiance was flashing 
through the heavens? , 

It was in the month of August, 1829, when, on a fine summer evening, his instructor 
showed him for the first time the starry heavens. His astonishment and transport sur- 
passed all description. He could not be satiated with its sight, and was ever returning 
to gaze upon it; at the same time fixing accurately with his eye the different groups 
that were pointed out to him, remarking the stars most distinguished for their bright- 
ness, and observing the differences of their respective colour. “ That,” he exclaimed, 
“is indeed the most beautiful sight that I have ever yet seen in the world. But who has 
placed all these numerous beautiful candles there? Who lights them? Who puts them 
out?” When he was told that, like the sun with which he was already acquainted, they 
always continue to give light, he asked again : “ Who placed them there above, that they 
may always continue to give light ?” At length, standing motionless, with his head bowed 
down, and his eyes staring, he fell into a train of deep and serious meditation. When 
he again recovered his recollection, his transport had been succeeded by deep sadness. 
He sunk trembling upon a chair, and asked, why that wicked man had kept him always 
locked up, and had never shown him any of these beautiful things. 


For a long period, his senses were acute beyond expression ; his sensi- 
bility and sensitiveness far exceeded those of an infant; he could see dis- 
tinctly in midnight darkness, hear sounds inaudible to all others, feel colours 
and taste the minutest atom of any admixture with the water he drank; but 
the remaining sense inflicted on him the extremest pain. 


Of all his senses, that which was the most troublesome to him, which occasioned him 
the most painful sensations, and which made his life in the world more disagreeable to 
him than any other, was the sense of smelling. What to us is entirely scentless was not 
sotohim. The most delicate and delightful odours of flowers, for instance the rose, 
were perceived by him as insupportable stenches, which painfully affected his nerves. 

What announces itself by its smell to others, only when very near, was scented by him 
at a very considerable distance. Excepting the smell of bread, of fennel, of anise and 
of caraway, to which he says he had already been accustomed in his prison—for his 
bread was seasoned with these condiments,—all kinds of smells were more or Jess disa- 
greeable to him. When he was once asked, which of all other smells was most agreea- 
ble to him? he answered, none at all. His walks and rides were often rendered very un- 
pleasant by leading him near to flowergardens, tobaccofields, nut-trees, and other plants 
which affected his olfactory nerves ; and he paid dearly for his recreations in the free 
air, by suffering afterwards from headaches, coldsweats, and attacks of fever. He smelt 
tobacco when in blossom in the fields, at the distance of fifty paces, and at more that one 
hundred paces, when it was hung up in bundles to dry, as is commonly the case about 
the houses in the villages near Nuremberg. He could distinguish apple, pear, and 
plumtrees from each other at a considerable distance, by the smell of their leaves. 
The different colouring materials used in the painting of walls and furniture, and in the 
dying of cloths, etc., the pigments with which he coloured his pictures, the ink or pencil 
with which he wrote, all things about him wafted odours to his nostrils which were un- 
pleasant or painful to him. If a chimneysweeper walked the streets, though at the dis- 
tance of several paces from him, he turned his face shuddering from his smell. The 
i smell of an old cheese made him feel unwell and affected him with vomiting. The 

YW E smell of strong vinegar, though fully a yard distant from him, operated so powerfully 
» iP th ; upon the nerves of his sight and smell as to bring the water in his eyes. When a glass 
' | of wine was filled at table, at a considerable distance from him, he complained of its 

ij disagreeable smell, and of a sensation of heat in his head. The opening of a bottle of 
1 champagne was sure to drive him from the table, or to make him sick. What we call 
lm unpleasant smells, were perceived by him with much less aversion than many of our per- 

: fumes. The smell of fresh meat was to him the most horrible of all smells. When 
bh ; Professor Daumer, in the autumn of 1828, walked with Caspar near to St John’s 
' in churchyard, in the vicinity of Nuremberg, the smell of the dead bodies, of which 
' iF the Professor had not the slightest perception, affected him so powerfully, that he was 
i ft immediately seized with an ague, and began to shudder. The ague was soon succeeded 
R i Hy HF by a feverish heat, which at length broke out into a violent perspiration, by which his 
i it) linen was thoroughly wet. He afterwards said, that he had never before experienced so 

i t if great a heat. 
rah i But the creature of solitude—the delicate child of simplicity and feeling 

; has mingled with the world and become the artificial being of its creation. 

i He follows the path of its multitudes, thinks their thoughts, feels their pas- 
sions, indulges in their appetites, and acts by their incentives. ‘The charm and 

‘. beauty of his character have departed, for Caspar Hauser is a man of the world. 
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